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POETICAL ASPIRATIONS. 


Second edition ; with additional Poems. By William Anderson, Esq. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co 

This is what the trade calls a very elegantly got up book: it has other merits ; 

it contains many passages of sweet, graceful, and tender poetry. The author 

steals an hour now and then from the ungentie bickerings of politics, and be- 

stows it on the muse ; nor has she refused to smile—on the contrary, she has 


been kind, as the following strain will prove ; it is full of warmth and delicacy. 
SERENADE. 


The mist is on the mountain, 
The dew is on the flower ; 
The shadow on the fountain 
Now deeper down doth lower ; 
The foliage, though dark its dress, 
Assumes a darker hue ; 
For day, with all its loveliness, 
Is fading from my view. 


The stars that are in heaven strown, 
Bright beaming from above, 

Like angels’ eyes, are looking down 
In gentleness and love ; 

The moon is brightly smiling on 
Our favourite bower, and me: 

And must I linger here alone, 
My lady-love, for thee ? 


Our trysted hour long since hath rung, 
From every neighbouring tower ; 
The nightingale her hymn hath sung, 
To hail the twilight hour ; 

Then what can stay my lady-love ? 
Why tarries she so late? 

"Tis past her time—the turtle dove, 
Is nestled with his mate. 

A step is on the yielding grass, 
Light as the morning dew ! 

And ah! the flowers, as she doth pass, 
Rise brighter to the view; 

*Tis she herself who treads the grove, 
With flectest foot to me; 

My lady-love! my !ady-love ! 
My blessing rest on thee! 


There is a dance of words, and a kind of wild-wood gladness in the little piece 
called ‘ Through the Wood,’ which we shall one of these days persuade a lady 
to sing: it will run very naturally with music. 

Through the wood, through the wood, 
Warbles the merle ! 

Through the wood, through the wood, 
Gallops the earl! 

Yet he heeds not its song 
As it sinks on his ear, 

For he lists to a voice 
Than its music more dear. 


Through the wood, through the wood 
Once and away, 
The castle is gain’d, 
And the lady is gay: 
When her smile waxes sad, 
And her eyes become dim : 
Her bosom is glad, 
lf she gazes on him! 


Through the wood, through the wood, 
Over the wold, 
Rides onward a band 
Of true warriors bold ; 
They stop not for forest, 
They halt not for water ; 
Their chieftain in sorrow 
Is seeking his daughter. 


Through the wood, through the wood, 
Warbles the merle ; 

Through the wood, through the wood, 
Prances the earl ; 

And on a gay palfrey 
Comes pacing his bride ; 

While an old man sits smiling, 
In joy by her side 

There are poems of a more serious and dignified nature in the volume ; and 
some, too, of a festive strain. 
—>>—- 


HAZLITT’S DEATH-BED. 


The late William Hazlitt was hailed at the commencement of his term of | 


authorship as a star. Vast things were predicted of him; and he, looking at 
the flattering picture, presaged a happy voyage through life ; but how soon was 
the scene changed’? His determined bent of thought having been ascertained to 
be on the popular side, he was soon marked down as a fit object for legal calum- 
ny—the fitter because the more conspicuous. I use the term.egal calumny with 
the intention of distinguishing that sort of wrong from illegal calumny, or libel 
To say he was an infidel, that his associates were the same, toassail the integrity 
of his opinions and the motives from which he supported then, were the lightest 
missiles hurled at him by his enemies 
triumphant ! 

The harassing nature of his occupation, the periodical supply of a certain 
quantuin of copy, at length produced its effect. Those alove who are doomed 
to the same drudgery can appreciate my simile when I like the press to “ thi 
horse-leech, which cries Give ! and this eternal er7, together with the 
application of stimuli to enable him to supply the demand, brought on that 
pravation of the stomach which is the usual effect of such acourse of lif 

Reluctantly, nay, tremblingly, do I lift the which row hangs over th 
death-bed of poor Hazlitt. Imagine the highly-gifted man sretched on a couch 
in the back room of a second floor, his only child, and Martn. his faithful com 
panion and friend, watching over him. Others were not defcient in their atte! 
tions, and in providing the means of existence for him; for know, reader, th 
the death-bed of this author, was not distinguished by the :ircumstance of his 
possessing wherewith to support life when exertion was not in his power. It 
seems that some sudden turn of memory caused a pang in the dying man’s bo- 
som, and calling to one; whom 
gC ntly said, “ 


—_—— 


Would he had lived to see his principles 


Give ! 


veil 


Basilius, stoop down and let me talk to you.” 


* To the gentleman thus designated, poor Hazlitt was already under deep obliga- 
uuons,— Ed, 


I shall conceal under the nane of Basilius,* he | 


Basilius, crouching by the bedside. What can I do for you my dear Hazlitt ? 
Haziltt. Rid me of a pang. 
Basilius. Willingly, dear friend. 
Hazlitt. Lend me forty pounds. 
Basilius. Forty pounds! Dear Hazlitt, what can you want with forty pounds? 
| Hazhtt Lend me forty pounds. 
Basilius. Do not talk so, my dear Hazlitt. You cannot want forty pounds. 
Hazlitt. I know—I know, Basilius, what I ask. 
} want it. “T'will ease my mind—I want it. 
| think what the world will say when it is known that you lent a dying man forty 
| pounds without a hope of being repaid. 

The argument of Hazlitt did not prevail. Very shortly after he said to Martin 

(whose attendance was constant,) ‘‘ Martin, come here.” 
Martin approached. 


| Hazlitt. Martin, I want you to write a letter for me (starting up with energy.) 
| Swear you'll do it! 

| 

| 


Martin went through the ceremony of an oath. 
Hazlut. Now write, “‘ Dear sir.” 


Martin. “ Dear sir.” 


Hazjitt. “1 am at the last gasp” 

| Martin. “1 am at the last gasp.” 

| Hazlitt. “ Pray send me a hundred pounds.” 
Martin. “ Pray send me a hundred pounds.” 
Hazlitt. ** Yours truly—” 
Martin. “ Yours truly—” 
Hazlitt. “‘ Willian Hazlitt.” 

Martin. “* William Hazlitt.” 

| Hazlitt. Now, fold the letter. 

| Martin folded it. 

| Haziutt. Write: “To Francis Jeffrey, Esq., Edinburgh.” 


Martin now superscribed the letter. 
Hazlitt. Now I am satisfied. 
; Martin. Shall I not put ina word, Hazlitt, explaining who wrote it! 
| Hazlitt, starting up. Swear, Martin, you won't do so; swear you'll send it as 
it is! 
| Martin sent the letter: Hazlitt died very soon after; and on the day subse- 


| quent to his death, a letter from Jeffrey arrived with an enclosure of fifty pounds. t 

t Hone called on the previous day ; he met a physician, who had attended Hazlitt 
at the door, about todepart. ‘‘ How is your patient, sir 7” inquired Hone. “Tis all 
over,” replied the medical man. “ Clinically speaking, he ought to have died two days 
| ago; he seemed to live, during the last eight-and-forty hours, purely in obedience to his 
| own will.” A third person, who had just come up, here observed, ** He was waiting, 


| perhaps, until return of post, for Jetirey’s reply. What he could have wanted with | 


| that forty pounds, is a perfect mystery.” 
\ 


A few mouths before, Hone had met Hazlitt in the street, and kindly inquired as to 
his health and corcumstances. Both wert bad. You are aware,” said Hazlitt, “ of 
some of my difficulties (those dreadful bills—those back accounts)—but no human 
| being knows all. I have carried a volcano in my bosom, up and down Paternoster- 
| Row, for a good two hours and a half. Even now I struggle—struggle mortally to 

quench—to quell 1t—but TL ean’t. Its pent-up throes and agonies, I fear. will break out 
— Can you lend me a shilling ? I have been without food these two days!” 
To state what Hone felt and did, on hearing this, would be needless. 


— 
| EDMUND BURKE. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The people of England are attached to liberty. ‘They are made for it. They 
have by nature a gravity of mind which tends to save them from political rash- 
ness. ‘They have a manliness which repels dishonourable submission to force. 
Thus, superior by their original temperament, alike to the extravagances of de- 
mocracy,and to the oppressions of despotism, they alone, of all European na- 
tions, have been qualified to build up that last and noblest labour of utility and 
virtue, a free Constitution. 

Yet while nations are composed of men, they must be liable to error. The 
vast and fluctuating varieties of human opinion must exhibit those currents and 
changes which defy or astonish the wisdom of the wise. 


hazards must perplex their political fortitude, strong temptations to hasty aggran- 
disement, or rash terrors of public loss, must overbalance the practical knowledge 
of the state; and England, with all her experience, vigour, and virtue, must 
take her share in those contingencies which compel nations to revert to first 
principles, and refresh their declining years by draughts from the original foun- 
tains of their fame. It is for such purposes that the lover of his country should 
| value history. For he sees in it not a mere museum of the eccentricities and 
adventures of nations, it offers more than an indulgence to mere curiosity. It 


opens the door of that great repository of the faults and frailties. of the great- | 


hess and power, of ages which have now gone down to the grave, not to gaze on 
them as curious specinens of the past, but as opulent and true instructors of the 
present. Ile sees in their configuration the secrets of the living frame, the 
sources of actual public strength, the organs of national renown, the muscular 
energy, the fine impulses which give activity and force to the whole animated 
system. But the most effectual portion of history is that which gives down 
great men to the future ; for it furnishes the mind of the rising generation with 
4 model on which it can shape itself at once 
} plon of truth and freedom stands before it ; 


the progress of genius and learning, 
| Of generous ambition and faithful principle, is displayed to the eye in all its suc- 
cessions. ‘lhere is nothing ideal, nothing to be made up by fancy, or left to 
chance. The standard of excellence is palpable to the touch; and men can 
scarcely look upon this illustrious evidence of human capabilities without uncon- 
sclously emulating its labours or sharing its superiority 

In giving a rapid view of the life of the celebrated Burke, we are less anxious 
to render the due tribute to his ability than to his principles. His genius has long 
gained for itself the highest prize of fame. In an age eminent for intellectual 
distinction, Burke vindicated to himself the admiration of Europe. Owing no- 
thing of his elevation to birth, opulence. oroflicial rank, he required none of those 
adventitious supports to rise and move at ease, and with instinctive power, in the 
highest regions of public effort, dignity, and renown ; the atmosphere of courts and 
| Senates was native to his majesty of wing 


‘There was no fear that his plumage 
would give way in either the storm or the sunshine; those are the casualties of 
inferior powers. He had his share of both, the tempest, and that still more pe- 
rilous trial, which has melted down the virtue of so many aspiring spirits in the 
favour of cabinets 


But Burke grew purer and more powerful! for good ; to his 
latest mome nt, he constantly rose more and more above the influence of party, 
until at last the politician was elevated into the philosopher; and fixing himself 
in the loftier region, from which he looked d 
contests of the 


wh on the cloudy and turbulent 
he soared upward calmly in the light of truth, and became 
more splendid at every wave of his wing 

This 1s no exaggeration of his singular ability 


Of all the me- 
morable men of his day, Burke is the only orator, whose ¢€ loquence has been in- 


corporated into the wisdom of his country 
phantly with the eme rgencies of the hou i having achieved the « xploit of the 
they had done 
in every instance contemplated a larger victory ; 


time, 
. or of its course 


His contemporaries grappled trium 


hour, were content with what But it is palpable that Burke 
that his struggle was not more 
0 meet a contingency, than to establish a principle ; that he was not content with 
overwhelming the adversary of the moment, but must bequeath with that tri- 
umph some new knowledge of the means by which the adversary might be 


over- 
whelmed in every age to come: some noble contribution to that grand tactic 


na 


; by which men and nations armed and marshalled against all difficulty The 
| labours of his contemporaries were admirable; the mere muscular force of the 
| human mind never exhibited more prodigious feats, than in the political con 


Lend it me—lend it me—I | 
Lend it me; and think, Basilius, | 


New and untried | 


‘The embodied virtue of the cham- | 


| tests of the days of Chatham, Holland, Pitt and Fox. The whole period from 
| the fall of the Walpole Ministry to the death of Pitt, was an unrelaxing strug- 
| gle of the most practised, expert, and vivid. But it was the struggle of the arena 
—a great rivalry for the prize of the people—the fierce and temporary effort of 
great intellectual gladiators. Where they were exhausted or perished, others fol- 
| lowed, if with inferior powers, with close imitation. But no man has followed 
| Burke. No defender of the truth has exbibited that fine combination of practical 
| vigour with abstract and essential wisdom, that mastery of human topics and 
means with that diviner energy which overthrew not merely the revolutionary 
| spirit of his day, but enables us to maintain the conflict against all its efforts to 
| come ; like the conqueror of the Python, leaving his own image to all time, an 
| emblem of equally unrivable strength and grandeur, a model of all nobleness in 
| ferm and mind. 
| Edmund Burke, like most of those men who have made themselves memora- 
| ble by their public services, was of humbie extraction; the son of an Irish at- 
| torney. Yet as Ireland is the land of genealogies, and every man who cares for 
| the honours of ancestry may indulge himself at large among the wide obscurity 
| of the Irish lineages, Burke’s biographers have gratified their zeal by searching 
| for the fountains of his blood among the De Burghs or Burgos, whose names are 
found in the list of Strongbows, knights in the invasion under Henry the Second. 
Edmund Burke justly seems to have thought little upon the subject, and content- 
ing himself with being the son of Adam, prepared to lay the foundations of a 
fame independent of the Norman. He was born in Dublin, January 1, 1730, 
old style ; of a delicate constitution, which in his boyhood he rendered still more 
delicate by a love for reading. As he was threatened with consumption, he was 
removed at an early age from the thick air of the capital to the house of his 
grandfather at Castletown Roche, a village in the county of Cork, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old castle of Kilcolman, once the residence of the poet Spenser, 
and seated in the centre of a district remarkable for traditional interest, and 
landscape beauty. Early associations often have a powerful effect on the mind 
| of genius, and it is not improbable that the rich and lovely scenery of this spot 
| had some share in storing up those treasures of brightness and beauty, that love 
| for solemn and lofty thoughts, which characterised in subsequent life the spirit 
| of this extraordinary man. 
| From wandering among the hills and streams of this romantic country, of 
| which the acknowledged picture still lives in the “‘ Fairy Queen,” Burke was 
transferred in his twelfth year to a school, kept by an intelligent Quaker at Bally- 
tore, between twenty and thirty miles from Dublin. The opinion then formed of 
him was not unlike that which we might conceive from his latter career. He 
| was fond of acquiring great diversity of knowledge, evinced a remarkable quick- 
| ness of apprehension, and delighted in the display of memory. He read many 
| of the old romances of chiva'ry, and much history and poetry. His habits were 
almost sedentary, but he was gentle, good-natured, and willing to assist and 
oblige. In a debate. in 1780, after the riots, Burke adverted to his education 
under the reef of the quaker, Abraham Shackleton. “I have been educated,” 
said he, **a® a Protestant of the Church of England, by a dissenter, who was an 
honour to his sect, though that sect was considered one of the purest. Under 
his eye, I have read the Bible, morning, noon, and night, and have ever since 
| been the happier and better man for such reading. I afterwards turned my 
attention to the reading of all the theological publications on all sides, which 
| were written with such wonderful ability in the last and present centuries. But 
| finding at Jength that such studies tended to confound and bewilder rather than 
| enlighten, J dropped them, embracing and holding fast a firm faith in the Church 
of England.” 
| Burke was sent to the Dublin University in 1743. 
| particular distinction 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 





There he acquired no 
In his third year he became ‘a scholar of the house,” 
an honour obtained without much difficulty, after an examination in the classical 
| course of the College; and probably one of the premiums at the general exami- 
| nations of the students. On the whole, he appears to Lave been either indo- 
| lent, or alverse to the course of reading pursued in the Irish University. Gold- 
| smith speaks of hun as an idler ; which was probably true, in the sense of a 
| taste for desultory reading. Leland, then one of the tutors, always admitted that 
he displayed ability, but, from his retired habits, was unlikely to solicit public 
distinction. ‘This also is probably true. The evident fact, on all authorities, 
is, that while in College, he was a literary lounger, satisfied with going through 
the routine of the required exercises, but enjoying himeelf only over novels and 
newspapers, plays, and travels, and the general miscellaneous publications of the 
day; a style of reading ruinous to all the direct objects of University life, and 
| which nothing but the painful exertions of many an after year, even with the 
| most powerful abilities, can retrieve, but which utterly confuses and dilapidates 

inferior talents, habituates the mind to frivolous and diffuse expenditures of 

thought and tine, generates all the gossiping and much of the vice of society, 
and fills the professions with unemployed barristers, unlearned clergymen, and 
| hobbling physicians. Let no man sanction his disregard of the peculiar line of 
| effort pointed out to him by the University, under the example of Burke, unless 
| he can atone for his folly by the mind of Burke. And let no man look with 
| negligence on the prospects opened out to manly and well-directed exertion in 

Universities, unless he is prepared to begin life anew when he has passed with- 
| out the walls of those noble institutions ; turn that career into a lottery, which 

might have beena certainty ; and prepare himself to encounter that long period 
of anxiety, toil, defeated hope, and perhaps bitter despair, which must intervene 
before he can break through the barriers of professional success, and pioneer his 
the rugged ascents and desolate bleaknesses that he before even the 


| way through 
most gifted and gallant adventurer. 


Some slight records of Burke's literary predilections at this period remain. 
Shakspeare, Addison, Le Sage, Smoliett, and Fielding, were his frequent perusal, 
as they were that of every man of his time 
| first of orators, declared Plutarch to be the 
| range of Mem 
by Horace and 


tastes. He 


He praised Demosthenes as the 
pleasentest realing in the whole 
irs, preferred the Greek historians to the Latin, and was attracted 
enamoured of Virgil. So far there was nothing singular in his 
thought as ail the world has thought for these two thousand years. 


| But he also preferred Euripides, in all his tameness, to the simple vigour of 
Sophocles ; professed his admiration of Lucretius, desultory and didactic as he 
is; and even ventured to speak of the .fneid, in all its dreary languor, perhaps 


| the most inanimate poem that ever diffused itself from the pen of a real poet, as 
superior to the Iliad, of all the works of 
natura, 
i sple 





poetry, the most various, vigorous, and 
the model of living description, 


noble sentiment, and mingled strength 
yur of character 


On these points he might assert his full claim to 
But those were the opinions of a boy, proud and pleased with the 
first perception of deciding for himself, the first the 


tn 
© larity 


unfettered plunge into 


wilderness of criticism. He afterwards grew wiser as he grew calm 
But, even in his immature age, he bad largely formed the taste for which he 
was subseq tently so distinguished. Milton’s richness of language, boundless 
lear , and scriptural grandeur of « inception, were the first and last themes of 
his pause Young, from whose epigrammatic labour of expression, ind 
‘ though daring fancy, modern taste shrinks, was a favourite Burke's 
y Burke followed the public opinion, and satisfied himself that he was 
t s mind by committing a large portion of the dreamy reveries of the 
Night ‘Thoughts to memory He also wrote some transla s of the Latin 
poets, and some original verses, which exhibiting his con of rhyme, exhibit 

ng more 


Burke’s profession was naturally marked out by that of 
and, where no man is contented with his own rank, the 


his father. In Ire- 
son of a thriving at- 


yrney 18 universally designed for the bar Burke t his name on the list of the 
future dispenss rs of justice in that country of iwvers, Ire] and. But, by a 
‘ of the Irish bar at that time, he also himself of the Middle 


lemple in London, a measure now unnecessary for the call to the Irish kar, but 








i 
| 
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still generally adopted,for its advantages in acquainting the student with the habits 
of the English bar, and in allowing the advocate to transfer himself to English 
practice whenever circumstances should induce him to leave the Irish Courts for 
‘Westminster Hall. Burke arrived in London in 1750. It is remarkable that 
he had already, in some degree, formed the political views which characterised 
the most eminent and concluding period of his life; thus the features of his 
mind, like the features of the body, returned only to their first expression, and 
shewed that his politics were his nature. While but astudent in the University, 
he had been roused, by his indignation at fictitious patriotism, to write a pamphlet 
against Brooke, the author of that much-praised, but infinitely childish romance, 
the Fool of Quality, who aspired to the name of a popular champion, on the 
credit of having composed an insolent and absurd tragedy. His second tribute 
to good order was a letter to Dr. Lucas, a man who bustled himself into im- 
portance with the mob of the metropolis, and after a life of clamour, faction, and 
persevering folly, of the demand of rights that were worth nothing, and the 
complaint of wrongs that existed only in his own brain, died in the odour of rab- 
ble sanctity, leaving his debts and his family as his bequest to popular benefac- 
tion. 

The observant spirit, and philosophical turn of his mind, are strikingly evinced 
in a correspondence which he held with an Irish friend. He remarks on his pas- 
sage to the metropolis—* The prospects could not fail to attract the attention of 
the most indifferent ; country seats sprinkled round me on every side, some in 
the style of old De Coverley Hall, all smiling on the neat but humble cottage. 
Every village as neat and compact as a bee-hive, resounding with the busy hum 
of industry, and inns like palaces.” 

He then sketches the metropolis, intelligently, yet with the ambitious and ani- 
thetical touch of clever inexperience—* The buildings are very fine, it may be 
called the Pink of Vice. But its hospitals and charitable institutions, whose tur- 
rets pierce the skies, like so many electrical conductors, avert the wrath ef Hea- 
ven. Her inhabitants may be divided into two classes, the undoers and the un- 
done! An Englishman is cold and distant at first ; he is cautious even in form- 
ing an acquaintance; he must know you well before he enters into friendship 
with you; but if he does, he is not the first to dissolve the sacred boad ; in short, 
a real Englishman is one who performs more than he promises ; in company, he 
is rather silent; extremely prudent in his expressions, even in politics, his fa- 
vourite topic. The women are not quite so reserved, they consult their glasses 
to the best advantage, and as nature is very liberal in her gifts to their persons, 
and even to their minds, it is not easy for a young man to escape their glances, or 
to shut his ears to their softly flowing accents. 

“As to the state of learning in this city, you know I have not been long enough 
in it to form a proper judgment of the subject. I don’t think, however, there is 
as much respect paid to a man of letters on this side of the water, as you ima- 
gine. I don’t find that genius, the ‘rath primrose, that forsaken dies,’ 1s patro- 
nised by any of the nobility. So that writers of the first talents are left to the 
capricious patronage of the public.” 

All this is like the letter of any other lively observer. But the passage which 
follows, vindicates itself as the property of Burke. ‘‘ Notwithstanding discou- 
ragement, literature is cultivated in a high degree—Poetry raises her enchanting 
voice to Heaven—History arrests the wings of time in his flight to the gulf of 
oblivion—Philosophy, the Queen of arts, and the daughter of Heaven, is daily 
extending her intellectual empire—Fancy sports on airy wing, like a meteor on 
the bosom of a summer cloud—and even Metaphysics spins her cobwebs and 
catches some fites.”” His judgment of that great scene, in which he was 80 early 
and so long to be distinguished is curious. ‘The House of Commons not un- 
frequently exhibits explosions of eloquence, that rise superior to those of Greece 
and Rome, even in their proudest days. Yet, after all, a man will make more by 
the figures of arithmetic than the figures of rhetoric, unless he can get into the 
trade wind, and then he may sail secure over the Pactolean sands.”’ 

He then touches on the stage, which, like every worshipper of the traditional 
excellence of the drama, he concludes to have fallen off utterly from its original 
merits, a complaint renewed in every succeeding age, and probably with much the 
same forgetfulness of the true state of the former. We are to remember, too, 
that Burke’s lamentation was in the days of Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Yates, and a 
whole galaxy of first-rate performers ; sustained by the activity, if not the talents, 
of such dramatists as Murphy, the elder Colman, Farquhar, and a long list of in- 
genious men, who kept the stage in continued exertion, and whose labours, in 
not a few instances, still survive for the pleasure and interest of posterity. “As 
for the stage, it is sunk, in my opinion, to the lowest degree ; I mean with regard 
to the trash that is exhibited on it. But I don’t attribute this to the taste of the 
audience, for when Shakspeare warbles his native woodnotes, the boxes, pit, and 





Seaman ee 








gallery are crowded, and the gods are true to every word, if properly winged to 
the heart.” The whole letter is a striking picture of his feelings on the subjects 
of most natural impressiveness to a young and susceptible mind. ‘ Soon after 
my arrival in town, I visited Westminster Abbey. The moment I entered, I felt 
a kind of awe pervade my mind, which I cannot describe ; the very silence 
seemed sacred. * * * Some would imagine that all those monuments were so 
many monuments of folly. I don’t think so. What useful lessons of morality 
and sound philosophy do they not exhibit! When the highborn beauty surveys 
her face in the polished Parian, though dumb the marble, vet it tells her that it 
was placed to guard the remains of as fine a form, and as fai a face as her own. 
‘They shew, besides, how anxious we are to extend our loves and friendships be- 
yond the grave, and to snatch as much as we can from oblivion, such is our natu- 
ral love of immortality. But it is here that letters obtain their noblest triumph ; 
it is here that the swarthy daughters of Cadmus may hang their trophies on high. 
For when all the pride of the chisel, and the pomp of heraldry, yield to the silent 
touches of time, a single line, a half worn out inscription, remain faithful to their 
trust. Blest be the man who first introduced these strangers into our islands, and 
may they never want protection or merit. I have not the least doubt, that the 
finest poem in the English language, I inean Milton's I] Penseroso, was composed 
in the long resounding aisle of a mouldering cloister or ivyed abbey. Yet, after 
all, do you know that I would rather sleep in the southern corner of a little coun- 
try church-yard, than in the tombs of the Capulets! I should like, however, that 
my dust should mingle with kindred dust. ‘The good old expression, ‘faimily bu- 
rying-ground,’ has something pleasing in it, at least to me.” 

At this period of his life he appears to have spent some time in rambling 

through England, for his recovery from a tendency to consumption, and to have 
lingered away the rest of his hours in desultory reading. In this way he passed, 
‘or perhaps wasted, the years from 1750 to 1753. But such a mind must have had 
many misgivings in such a course, and he was at length stimulated to effort, by 
hearing that the Professorship of logic in Glasgow was vacant; and on this pros- 
pect he set his heart. The founder, or at least the earliest ornament, of the meta- 
physical school of Scotland, was an Irishman, Francis Hutcheson. This circum- 
stance might have appeared to Burke as some encouragement to an attempt, 
whose immediate motives, whether want of money, want of occupation, or thirst 
of Scottish celebrity, must now be sought for in vain. The attempt itself has 
been disputed ; but it is fully established in evidence, that in 1752, or 1753, he 
was a candidate for the chair of logic in Glasgow, and fortunately for his own re- 
nown, and the reverse for that of the electors and the college, he was an unsuc- 
cessful one. His triumphant rival was a name, whose laurels seem co have been 
limited to Glasgow, a Mr. James Clow 

He had now given up the bar ; whether through ill-health, disinclination to the 
severe restrictions of its first steps, or the general and miscellaneous style of 
life and study which had become favourite and familiar with him. He supped 
and talked at the Grecian Coffee-house, then the evening resource of all the 
clever idlers of the Inns of Court. He was asked to dinner by Garrick, then 
delighting all the world, and whose civilities must have been highly flattering to 
an obscure Irish student. He made an occasional trial of his powers in old 
Macklin’s Debating Society, and in the intervals of his leisure he is said to have 
employed himself in joining the general war of pamphlets against the Newcastle 
Administration. 

But this rambling life must have been insufficient for the vigour of Burke's 
mind; itcould scarcely have received much approbation from his judgment. 
‘The idea of shifting the scene altogether at lensth occurred to him, and the pros- 
pect of a situation in America, whether solicited by himself, or offered by his 
friends, seems to have engrossed him fora while. But his father’s dislike to 
the idea of his looking for fortune in lands so remote from Ireland, checked this 
cherished object ; and Burke, in a letter which begins with “ Honoured sir,” and 
expresses with his usual grace the feelings of a gentle and dutiful spirit, gave up 
the design. 

BOLINGBROKE. 

Burke lingered two years longer—unknown, but not idle; for at the end of 
these two years, in 1756, he published his “ Vindication of Natural Society,” 
and his celebrated “ Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful.” The “ Vindica- 
tion” deserves praise for its authorship, but panegyric for its intention. Boling- 
broke had given, from youth to age, the unhappy example of genius rendered 
useless, rank degraded, and opportunities thrown away. Gifted with powers 
which might have raised or sustained the fortunes of empire, his youth was dis- 
tinguished only by systematic vice, his manhood by unprincipled ambition, and 
his age by callous infidelity. His life is yet to be written, and it would form an 
unrivalled lesson to those who solicit worldly distinction, by popularity to crime. 
It would shew the profligate statesman defeated in all his ‘objects, and the still 
more profligate champion of unbelief alike stung by the censures and the neglect 
of wiser mankind. Burke’s would have been the pen to have done justice to 
such a subject. We should have seen his fine sagacity detecting the insidious- 
ness, the smiling hostility and the inveterate hatred of the enemy of government 
and religion. His heart would have taught him to abhor the sullen malignity of 
the infidel, his loyalty to expose the restless disaffection of the rebel, and his 
sense of virtue to scourge the impurity of the manof the passions. His singu- 
lar knowledge of past public transactions, and his personal experience of the life 
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of statesmen, wovld have given the force of maxims to his conclusions ; and in 
the punishment of this shewy impostor, we should have had the most eloquent, 
majestic, and instructive of all Jessons to the rising mind of nations. 

The “ Vindication” was an attack, not on Bolingbroke’s Jacobite politics, but 
on his irreligion. A gross and pernicious scorn of all the truths which man 
holds sacred, hadbeen the fashion of the age. It had been generated among 
the misty metaphysics of Germany, and was rapidly swelled to its full growth 
in public and personal licentiousness of the court of France. From France, 
England, disdaining to borrow the meanest implement for the meanest uses of 
life, stooped to borrow the favourite notions of party in government and religion. 
Bolingbroke, exiled to France for his political intrigues, filled up the dreariness of 
his solitude by copying French infidelity, and paid his debt of gratitude to England 
by preparing the poisons of Berlin and Paris for the lips of the people. 
It was tothe honour of Burke, that in his youth, and in the midst of a general 
delusion of all public taste, he should sacredly discern where the truth lay, 
and manfully come forth armed in its cause. Nominally adopting the tenets of Bo- 
lingbroke, he pushed them on to practical absurdity. Applying to society the 
modes of argument which the infidel had applied to religion, he shewed that it 
justified absurdities against which common sense revolts, and crimes against 
which the common safety arms itself, that the plea which might serve to overthow 
religion, would be equally forcible against the existence of all order, and that the 
perfection of the infidel system would reason mankind into the uselessness of a 
government, as rapidly as into the burden of a religion. 

In a passage, which seems to come glowing from the pen of Bolingbroke in 
his hour of triumph, his young antagonist thus happily at once seizes the sounding 
amplification of his style, and ridicules the philosophical folly of his argument : 

“In looking over any state, to form a judgment on it, it presents itself in two 
lights, the external and the internal. ‘The first, that relation which it bears in 
point ofenmity or friendship to other states. The second, that relation which its 
component parts, the governors and the governed, bear to each other. * * * 
The glaring side of all national historyis enmity. The only actions on which we 
have seen, and always will see all ofthem intent, are such as tend to the destruction 
of one another. ‘ War,’ says Machiavel, ‘ ought to be the only study of a prince ;’ 
and by a prince he means every sort of state, however constituted. ‘He ought,’ 
says this great political doctor, ‘to consider peace only as a breathing time, 
which gives him leisure to contrive, and furnishes ability to execute military 
plans.’ A meditation on the conduct of political societies made old Hobbes 
imagine that war was the state of nature; and truly, if a man judged of the 
individuals of our race by their conduct when united and packed into nations and 
kingdoms, he might imagine that every sort of virtue was foreign and unnatural 
to the mind of man. 

“The first accounts which we have of mankind are but as many accounts of 
their butcheries. All empires have been cemented in blood; and in these early 
ages, when the race of mankind began first to form themselves into parties 
and combinations. the first effects of the combination, and indeed the end for | 
which it seems purposely formed and best calculated, was their mutual destruc- | 
tion. All ancient history is dark and uncertain. One thing, however, is clear : | 
There were conquerors and conquests in those days, and consequently all that | 

| 





devastation by which they are formed, and all that oppression by which they are 
maintained. We know little of Sesostris, but that he led out of Egypt 700,000 
men; that he overran the Mediterranean coast as far as Colchis; that in some 
places he met but little resistance, and of course shed not a great deal of blood, 
but that he found in others a people who knew the value of their liberties, and 
sold them dear. Whoever considers the army which this conqueror headed, the | 
space he traversed, and the opposition he frequently met, with the natural acci- | 
dents of sickness and the dearth and badness of provision to which he must have | 
been subject in the variety of climates and countries his march lay through—if 
he knows any thing, he must know that even the conqueror's army must have | 
suffered greatly. It will be far from excess to suppose that one-half was lost 

in the expedition. If this was the state of the victorions, the vanquished must | 
have had a much heavier loss, as the greatest slaughter is always in the flight ; | 
and great carnagedid in those times and countries ever attend the first rage of 

conquest. It will therefore be very reasonable toallow on their account as much 

as, added to the losses of the conquerors, may amount to a million of deaths. | 
And then we shall see this conqueror, the oldest whom we have on record, open- | 
ing the scene by the destruction of at least one million of his species, unprovoked | 
but by his ambition, without any motives but pride, cruelty, and madness, and | 
without any benefit to himself, (for Justin expressly tells us he did not maintain | 
his conquest,) but solely to make so many people in so distant countries feel ex- | 
perimentally how severe a scourge Providence intends for the human race, when 

it gives one man the power over many, and arms his naturally impotent and feeble | 
rage with the hands of millions, who know no common principle of action but a 
blind obedience to the passions of their ruler. 

Thus pursuing his way through ancient history, and still designating it as one | 

common display of misery and massacre, the whole resulting from the facts that 
society exists, and that it has rulers at its head, he comes to the scene which En- | 
rope exhibited on the fall of the great tyrant dynasty of Rome. ‘ There have | 
been periods when no less than universal destruction to the race of mankind 
seems to have been threatened. Such was that, when the Goths, the Vandals, 
and the Huns, poured into Gaul, Italy, Spain, Greece, and Africa, carrying de- 
struction with them as they advanced, and leaving horrid deserts every where 
behind them. ‘ Vastum ubique silentium, secreti colles, furnantia procul tecta, 
nemo exploratoribus obvius,’ 1s what Tacitus calls ‘facies victoria.’ It was al- 
ways so; but here it was emphatically so. From the north proceeded the swarms 
of Goths, Vandals, Huns, Ostrogoths, who ran towards the south into Africa 
itself, which suffered as all to the north had done. About this time, another tor- 
rent of barbarians, animated by the same fury, and encouraged by the same suc- 
cess, poured out of the south, and ravaged all to the north-east and west, to the 
remotest parts of Persia on one hand, and to the banks of the Loire on the 
other, destroying all the proud and curious monuments of human art, that not 
even the memory of the former inhabitants might survive. * * * * Ishall 
only, in one word, mention the horrid effects of bigotry and avarice in the con- 
quest of Spanish America; aconquest, on alow estimation, effected by the 
murder of ten millions of the species. * * * * I need not enlarge on the 
torrents of silent and inglorious blood which have glutted the thirsty sands of 
Afric, or discoloured the polar snow, or fed the savage forests of America for so 
many ages of continual war. * * * * I goupona naked and moderate cal- 
culation, just enough, without a pedantical exactness, to give your lordship some 
feeling of the effects upon political society. ‘The numbers | particularized amount 
to about thirty-six millions. * * * * Ina state of nature, it had been im- 
possible to find a number of men sufficient for such slaughters, agreed in the | 
same bloody purpose. Society and politics, which have given us such destruc- 
tive views, have given us also the means of satisfying them * * * * 
How far mere nature would have carried us, we may judge by the example of 
those animals which still follow her laws, and even of those to which she has 
given dispositions more fierce, and arms more terrible than any ever she intend- 
ed we should use. It is an incontestible truth, that there is more havoc made 
in one year by men of men, than has heen made by all the lions, tigers, panthers, 
ounces, leopards, hyenas, rhynoceroses, elephants, bears, and wolves, upor 
theirseveral species, since the beginning of the world, though those agree il] 
enough with each other, and have a much greater proportion of rage and fury in 
their composition than we have. But with respect to you, ye legislators, ye ci- 
vilizers of mankind, ye Orpheuses, Minoses, Solons, ‘Theseuses, Lycurguses, 
Numas, your regulations have done more mischief in cold blood, than all the rage 
of the fiercest animals in their greatest terrors or furies has ever done or ever 
could do.” 

He then, from a long and detailed examination of the chief provisions and 
orders of society, draws the conclusion, that man is a loser by association with 
his kind, by government, by jurisprudence, by commerce, by every shape and step 
of civilization. But the wildest declaimer against religion will protest against 
thus sending man back to the forest, and stripping him of all the advantages of 
society on account of the disadvantages. He will protest against arguing from 
the abuse of society in the hands of a certain number of violent men, to its vast, 
general, and beneficial uses to the infinite multitude. But the same protest is 
as «lirectly applicable to the sceptic, who rejects religion on account ofthe casual 
evils connected with its progress, the religious wars fomented by human passions, 
the corrupted practice of venal priests, the tyranny of jealous persecutors, the 
guilty artifice or the blinding superstition. If the essential good is to be rejected 
for the sake of the accidental evil, then must civilization be cast away as well 
as religion ; but if the great stock of human good which religion bequeathes to 
mankind, the immeasurable consolations, the high motives, the pure guides, the 
noble and perpetual stimulants reaching through them all undebased by human 
guilt, and maintaining the connexion of man through all his grades with Deity, 
are to weigh heavierin the balance than the mere abuses of religion by man, 
then let us acknowledge that the infidel is not simply weak, but criminal, that he 
shuts his eyes against argument, and that he is convicted of folly by all that re- 
mains to him of reason. 

The concluding fragment of this essay is curious, as an evidence of the early 
period at which Burke had matured hispen. The style is no longer the flowing 
and figurative declamation of Bolingbroke, it is Burke, as he stood before the 
world in the latest days of his triumph over the atheistic and revolutionary im- 
pulses of Europe; calm and dignified, clothed in the garb of that philosophic 
melancholy which impressed his practical wisdom so powerfully upon the general 
heart. 

He speaks in the person of Bolingbroke. ‘‘ You are, my lord, but just en- 
tering into the world. Iam going out of it. I have played long enough to be 
heartily sick of the drama. Whether I have acted my part in it well or ill, pos- 
terity will judge with more candour than I, or than the present age, with our 








present passions, can possibly pretend to. For my part, I quit it without a sigh, 


and submit to the sovereign order without murmuring. The nearer we approach 
to the goal of life, the better we begin to understand the true value of our 
existence, and the real weight of our opinions. We set out, much in love with 
both, but we leave much behind us as we advance. But the passions which 
press Our opinions are withdrawn, one after another, and the cool light of reason, 
at the setting of our life, shews us what a false splendour played upon those ob- 
jects of our more sanguine seasons.” 

‘This tract is remarkable for its declaration of opinions on the right side, when 
it was the pride of every man who pretended to literature, to be in the wrong. 
But it is scarcely less remarkable, as actually forming the model of much of 
that revolutionary writing, which so recklessly laboured to inflame the popular 
passions, on the first burst of the French insurgency. Burke, in his ridicule, 
has prepared an armoury for Paine in his profligate seriousness. The contemptu- 
ous flights of the great orator had pointed the way for the Jacobin to ascend to 
the assault of all that we were accustomed to reverence and value. ‘The evils 
brought upon man by feeble government, misjudging law, ministerial weaknesses, 
and national prejudices, were eagerly adopted by the champions of overthrow, as 
irrefragable arguments against the altar and the throne; and Burke must have 
seen with surprise, or increased ridicule, the arrows which he had shot out in 
sport, and for the mere trial of his boyish strength, gravely gathered up, and 
fitted the Jacobin string, to be used against the noblest and most essential insti- 
tutions of the empire. 

The essay attracted considerable notice. Chesterfield and Warburton were 
said to have regarded it for a while as an authentic work of the infidel lord. The 
opinion prevailed so far, that Mallet, who, as the residuary legatee of his blas- 
phemies, thought himself the legitimate defender of his fame, volunteered a 
public disclaimer on the subject, and the critics were thenceforth left to wonder 
on whose shoulders the mantle of the noble personage had fallen. Still Burke 
was unheard of, but his second performance was destined to do justice to his 
ability. In the same year was published the Treatise on the Sublime and 
Beautiful. No work of its period so suddenly sprang into popularity. ‘The pu- 
rity, vigour, and grace of its language, the clearness of its conceptions, and its 
bold soarings into the metaphysic clouds, which, dark and confused as they had 
rendered all former efforts, were, by the flashing of Burke’s imagination, turned 
into brightness and grandeur, attracted universal praise. Its author was looked 
for among the leading veterans of literature. ‘lo the public astonishment, he 
was found to be an obscure student of 26, utterly unknown, or known only by 
having attempted a canvass for a Scotch professorship, and having failed. He 
now began to be felt in society. The reputation of his book preceded him, and 
he gradually became on a footing of acquaintance, if not altogether of intima- 
cy, with the more remarkable names of the day connected with life and litera- 
ture ; Pulteney. Earl of Bath, Markham, soon after Archbishop of York, Rey- 
nolds, Soame Jenyns, Lord Littleton, Warburton, Hume, and Johnson. This 
was a distinction which implied very striking merits in so young a man, unassis 
ted by rank or opulence, amd with the original sin of being an Irishman, a formi- 
dable disqualification in the higher circles of England fifty years ago. This 
treatise had been the pioneer to his storming of the sullen rampart of English 
formality. But to have not only climed there, but made good his lodgment, evi- 
dently implies personal merits of no ordinary kind. To good humoured and 
cordia] manners, to singular extent and variety of knowledge, he added great 
force and elegance of conversation. Johnson’s, even the fastidious Johnson's 
opinion of him, is well known, as placing him already in the very highest of in- 
tellectual companionship.—* Burke is an extraordinary man, his stream of talk 
is perpetual.”” Another of his dicta was, “ Burke's talk is the ebullition of his 
mind; he does not talk from a desire of distinction, but because his mind 1s 
full.’—** Burke is the on/y man whose common conversation corresponds with 
the general fame which he has in the world. ‘Take up whatever topic you please, 
he is ready to meet you."’ In another instance, where some one had been paying 
himself the tribute due to his memorable powers, he again gave the palm to his 
friend. * Burke, sir, is such a man, that if you meet him for the first time in the 
street, where you were stopped by a drove of oxen, and you and he stepped aside 
for shelter but for five minutes, he'd talk to you in such a manner, that when 
you parted, you would say,—that 7s an extraordinary man. Now, you may be 


long enough with me without finding anything extraordinary.” 


A portion of this fortunate quality must be attributed to his fondness for gene- 
ral study, and the vigorous memory by which he retained all that he had acquired. 
But a much Jarger portion must be due to that salient and glowing power of 
thought, that vivid mental seizure, by which all his knowledge became a member 


| of his mind ; by which every new acquisition resolved itself into an increase, not 


of his intellectual burden, but of the essential activity and strength of his facul- 
ties. He had a great assimilating mind. Johnson's often-recorded expresssion, 
“that no man of sense would meet Mr. Burke by accident under a gateway, to 
avoid a shower, without being convinced that he was the first man in England,” 
found a striking illustration, a few years after, in the testimony of an utter stran- 
ger. Burke, in passing through Litchfield, had gone with a friend to look at the 
cathedral, while his horses were changing. One of the clergy, seeing two gen- 


| tlemen somewhat at a loss tn this vast building, politely volunteered as their cice- 


rone. The conversation flowed, and he was speedily struck with surprise at the 
knowledge and brillianey of one of the strangers. In his subsequent account of 
the adventure to some friends, who met him hastening along the street, “I have 
been conversing,” said he, “ for this half hour, with a man of the most extraor- 
dinary powers of mind, and extent of information, which it has ever been my for- 
tune to meet, and I am now going to the inn to ascertain, if possible, who the 
stranger is.” That stranger had completely overlaid the cicerone, even in his 
local knowledge. On every topic which came before them, whether the archi- 
tecture, history, remains, income, learning of the ancient ornaments of the chap- 
ter, persecutions, lives, and achievements, the stranger was boundless in anec- 
dote and illustration. The clergyman’s surprise was fully accounted for, by being 
told at the inn that this singular companion was Mr. Burke, and the general re- 
gret of all to whom he mentioned the circumstance, was, that the name had not 
heen known in time for them to have taken advantage of so high a gratif- 
cation. 

But, for three years more, this memorable man was confined to the struggles 
of private life. He was still actively, though obscurely, employed in writing or 
editing a History of the European Settlements in America, in seven heavy vo- 
lumes, which obtained but slight public notice; laying the foundations for a His- 
tury of England, which never reached beyend a few sheets ; and establishing and 
editing, in 1758, in conjumction with Dodsley, the Annual Register. In this work, 
the genius of the author is in disguise. We look in vain for the fire, the fancy, 
which seemed to be constituent features of his authorship. And one of the most 
remarkable features of the whole performance, is the strong self-denial to which 
the philosopher and the orator had already learned to tame down the ardour and 
animation of his mind. But the work was judiciously conceived: it came forth 
at a time when the public required something more than a chronicler of the pass- 
ing day ; and, like all works which fill up achasm in public curiosity, it succeeded 
to aremarkable extent. Five or six editions of the earlier volumes were rapidly 
received, But income from such sources must be precarious. He had married, 
had a son; he had hitherto made no advance in an actual provision for life ; and 
a few years more of natural toils which beset a man left to his own exertions for 
the support of a family, would probably have driven hin to America, his old and 
favourite speculation against the frowns of fortune in Europe. At length the life 
for which he was made, the stirring and elevated interests of political and parlia- 
mentary distinction, appeared to open before him. He owed this change to an 
Irishman, the Earl of Charlemont. Ireland stil! remembers the name of that es- 
timable person with gratitude. 

LORD CHARLEMONT. 

A narrow fortune, and hunble talents, did not prevent Lord Charlemont from 
being a great ptblic benefactor. He was the encourager of every scheme for 
national advantage, the patron of literature, the head of the chief literary institu- 
tion of Ireland, «nd of every other institution tending to promote the good of the 
country. Though living much on the Continent, and in England in early life, and 
long associated with all that was eminent in rank and talents in Great Britain, he 
generously and honestly fixed his residence on his native soil, turbulent as it was, 
remote from all the scenes congenial to his habits, perplexed with furious party, 
and beggared by long misrule. For this determination, he seems to have had 
no other ground than a sense of duty. And he had his reward. No man in Ire- 
land was reverented with such true and unequivocal public honour. In all the 
warfare of party,no shaft ever struck his pure and lofty crest. Old connexions, 
and the custom o! the time, which made every man of independent fortune enter 
public life on the tide of opposition, designated him a Whig. But no man less 
bowed to partisarship, no man more clearly washed the stains of faction from his 
hands, no man wes farther from the insanity of revolution. With gentle, but 
manly firmness, he repelled popularity, from the moment when it demanded his 
principles as its purchase. With generous, but indignant scorn, he raised up 
his voice equally against the insidious zeal which would substitute an affected 
love of country fa a sense of duty; and the insurrectionary rage which would 
cast off the mild dominions of England, for the lust of democracy at home. He 
finally experienced the fate of all men of honour thrown inte the midst of fac- 
tions. His directhhess was a tacit reproach on their obliquity; his simple honour 
was felt to be a livel on their ostentatious hypocrisy. He had been elected by the 
national acclamaton, to the command of the Irish Volunteers, a self-raised army 
of 50,000 men. He had conducted this powerful and perilous force through an 
anxious time, witiout collision with the government, or with the people. But, 
when French prisciples began to infest its ranks, he remonstrated ; the remon- 
strance was retoried in a threat of the loss of his popularity. He embraced the 
alternative of a man of honour, and resigned. But the resignation was fatal to 
the success of histhreateners. When he laid the staff out of his hands, he laid 
down with it the @edit of the Volunteers. They lost the national confidence from 
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1833. Che Aton. 


Rude and violent agitators first usurped the power, then divided it, | in subscribing to this doctrine, foanded on moral and honourable feeling, as well 
and then quarrelled for the division. ‘The glaring evil of the bayonet drawn for | as duty, let hun never become enrolled to prove the worst of traitors. . 

political discussion, startled the common sense of the nation, and drove it to take | Their formation was closely followed up by two companies of F rench in 1474 
refuge with the minister. The army, which had been raised amid the shouts of | and 1475. The Cent Suisses were formed in 1490, and another French company 
the nation, was now cashiered by its universal outcry. ‘The agitators went down | of Gardes du Corps in 1514, They gradually increased in number and im- 
among the common wreck, and, in the subsidence of the genera! swell and up- portance with the decline of feudalism and the growth of permanent armies. 
roar of the popular mind, the “fame and virtues of the venerable commander of |The French Foot Guard, marking the improvement and adoption of infantry, 


that hour. 


the Volunteers, alone floated undiminished to the shore. * * was first established by Charles IX., in 1563, of ten ensigns, or companies, and 
[We shall continue this beautiful article next week. ] which were gradually increased, under the ancien régime, to six battalions. In 
: 1596 they added a company of Guards, and three years later a company of Light 


| Horse ; the latter indicative of the decline of the heavy armed cavalry. The 
connexion of France, since 1474, with Switzerland, which had tried the 
Second Notice. fidelity of the natives of that country, allowed a guard to be formed in 1616, by 
A history of a regiment implies a vast extension of the word biography ; and | Louis XIII, and who had gradually increased to four battalions ‘They con- 
acorps, offered under this aspect, is like the constitutional existence of Our | tinued near two hundred years, till they sank under the demoniac fury of the 
sovereign, who never dies ; while its possible disbandment may be com- | revolution. 
pared to the extinction of the dynasty, both we hope, equally distant, though | Louis XIIL, in 1622, instituted a company, armed with the now greatly im- 
perhaps more dependent on each other than may be generally imagined. | proved fire-arius, and called the Mousquetaires de la Garde du Roi ; two more 
Colone! Mackinnon, with a rare spirit of research and esprit de corps, has | being added by Louis XIV. It was this monarch who put the French Guard 
given such a history to the world, in his fitting capacity of its colonel,—a qualifi- | on a permanent footing, and added to it fifteen companies of Gens-d’Armes, or 
cation not sufficient in itself, if he did not possess others of a higher nature, and | of Light Horse, subsequently called the Garde du Corps, of which all the privates 
which are proved in this invaluable and most interesting military book, which | were officers. ‘These establishments continued, without farther addition, to the 
we fearlessly class with any yet come from the press. ‘The Coldstream Guards | revolution. The Gardes du Corps were carried into Spain, by the throne of that 
is, perhaps, the most interesting regiment on record ; calling to our recollee- | country passing to Philip; and one, if not more, of these companies were in 
tion many incidents in our history, from which we might well take warning. | Cuesta’s army at Talavera. In Germany, with the exception of Austria, who 
Its history is equally interesting to the soldier and politician, and carries with | has never had troops exclusively attached to the emperor, (three petty corps ex- 
it a moral highly satisfactory to all well-disposed and reflecting minds. It is cepted,) the princes of the more considerable states were anxious to have, and 
a memento of the times when England was hurried by revolutionary faction, | boasted of, their fine regiments of this description. The Saxons had a Guard in 
through misery and blood and regicide, to military despotism ; under which the sixteenth century; the Hanoverian Guard, when disbanded in 1804, was 
she groaned till the factious flame was wasted, and good sense and right | said to be of three hundred years standing ; and before 1640, the Elector, 
feeling restored. George William of Brandenburg, formed a corps of eleven companies, and 
Here is one of those regiments that domineered over these free lands, but which was followed up by a second within the next ten years. 
stands expiated from offence by its active exertion in restoring order and the | long after that Peter, in Russia, overpowered (as Selim attempted, and Mah- 
throne to its rightful master. For bad as was the reign of Charles, still the | moud has succeeded with the Janissaries) the Strelitz ; on whose fall, in 1697, 
change to monarchy, under any circumstances, was a vast blessing ; and we | he furmed the nucleus of the present Imperial Guard. These now in number 
invite any sceptic on this point to compare England, under Cromwell, and the | exeeed the strength of the Strelitz, and within the last six years have attempted 
counties under the military rule of major generals, with the regular govern- | to imitate their conduct, daring to dispose of the crown. The reader only re- 
ment, after the year 1660. Here is the corps, once commanded by him whom quires to be remembered of the French Consular, and still more celebrated Im- 
Charles so justly called his political father, who put an end to the misery of perial, Guard of Napoleon, whose dowufall allowed a brief reappearance of the 
twenty years, and which, but for the existence of the Royals (who were all | Garde Royale, but whose dissolution, like that of the Swiss, on the 10th of 
but disbanded in Flanders) before the Restoration, is the father of our present | August before, are brilliant examples of honour, fidelity, and military, and moral 
army. feeling 
If we could find fault with Colonel Mackinnon, after the obligation, as a England (scrupulously avoided in the foregoing statement, in order to be ex- 
soldier, we owe him, we shou!d say a succinct history of the personal defenders | clusively described) has not been without a Guard for her sovereign. Our first 
of sovereigns might have well preceded its history as a preface ; and we are English Guards were the saine, and coeval with the Porte-Masses of France, 
prompted to fill up the vacuum, as acknowledging our feeling to him, and as being dated from the Crusades, and instituted by our Richard Coeur de Lion, the 
further illustrating his work ‘ which we delight to honour.” rival of Philip Augustus. They bore maces, at times, of silver, and were termed 
All sovereigns, whether for state or security, have been surrounded with guards, | Sergeauntes at Armes. These were, again, more domestic Guards than holding 
more or less organized. In the East, this was carried early to a great extent, as | military appointments, and their number never exceeded (in the reign of Edward 
they well suited its despotism, and may be considered, from their number, as | VI.) twenty-two, and they were reduced by James IT. to eight. The Yeomen of 
the standing armies, particularly as the latter have not increased, and the national | the Guard were appointed by Henry VII. 1485, and though called Archers, the 
militia still, as from time immemorial, forming the major part of the force around | appellation was not applicable to their arms, that word having become synony- 
their standard in the field. Oriental authors give ten thousand horse to the | mous for Guard. Their dress, which is still the same as worn in the reign of 
Syrian or Arabian conqueror of Western Asia, who preceded the Kikanian | Henry VII. has escaped the i.novating taste of intermediate sovereigns. It is 
race, who so feebly defended themselves against the Greeks. The Hebrew | the same in red as that of Francis I. in white, whose crest, the Salamander, on 
sovereigns of tribes had a mercenary guard of Philistine archers; offering an | the back and breast, was as prominent as the rose beneath the crown on the 
early example of the eastern desire to employ foreigners, who, only atcached to | broad shoulder of our modern Beefeater. The Band of Gentlemen Pensioners 
the king, and having no common feeling with his subjects, were the sure tools | was instituted by Henry VIII., and shared the same fate as those preceding, of 
and instruments of his will and power. Under the once free government of the | suspension during the disturbances and Protectorate. Beyond these corps there 
ancient Persians, the Greeks found a guard of ten thousand men, known to them | was no other Guard in England before the civil war; and Charles I., without aid 
as the Immortals. The Parthian feudal sovereigns, and their surena or vizier, | or assistance, was forced to succumb to the boasting insults and mockery of the 
were personally protected ; while the Sassenians re-established the ancient corps | miserably organized trained-bands of London and the counties. England at this 
of ten thousand, under its former apellation. It is impossible, at such a distance, | time, and indeed has ever been, from its insular position, behind the Continent 
to define their nature and establishment, but, judging from analogy, this power- | in war; and but for the courage of her soldiers, and their address in the field, 
ful dynasty, so long the opposers of the Romans, divided them into bodies of | would often have made a sorry figure. ‘The civil war thus swept away no Guard 
armed domestics. For they were not only avowedly copied from them by their | except those petty corps ; or even military system, but the old, unwieldy, and ob- 
neighbouring European contemporary rivals, settled on the site of ancient Byzan- | solete feudal organization, or the miserable substitutes in its room. Charles IT., 
tium, but retained by other eastern dynasties, and continued, till of late, under | at the restoration, at the same time he re-established these three ancient corps, 
the same system at the court of the Osmanli. The guards of the khalifs were | had to create an army, and which took its character from that of France, where 
numerous, and in distinct corps ; and not less than four thonsand armed veilers | he had so long lived. It would be supposed that the subject of Colonel Mackin- 


THE HISTORY OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS." 


It was not till | 


or porters, half black and half white slaves, were in constant attendance. They 
consisted principally of foreigners, of Negros, Abyssinians, Berbers, and 
Egyptians. In the third century of the Hegira, the khalif Moatazem so 
increased the northern Tartar slaves, that they ruled, for many years at Bag- | 


| non’s book was of this date, but, strange to say, it was raised ten years antece- 


dent, and by Cromwell, and would necessarily, but for a little finesse and much 


| casuistry, be the only corps in Europe of republican origin, since the fall of the 


French army after Waterloo, and the still existing petty Guard of the Swiss Can- 


dad, the weak sovereigns, through their officers becoming the maircs du palais | tons. It does not date, as has been suspected, from “the new model,” or re- 
The two dynasties of Mamalukes of Egypt owe their origin to the establish- | forming organization of the parliamentary army of 1643, which, though scoffed 
ment, mutiny, and usurpation of two corps of body guards. Saladin's successors | at by the royalists, and termed in allusion to the Roundheads, “ the new noddle,” 
sunk under the “ luvial slaves,” being so called from their barracks on an | led directly to the king's death. This celebrated reformation in the army was 
island in the river Nile ; and these again shared the same fate from a similar | brought about by a removal of all the right-thinking officers, to be replaced by the 
Circassian corps. All the petty dynasties that arose on the fall of the Khalifat | desperate and worthless, who made the country groan under the worst of des- 
rested their hopes and safety on ‘Tartar slaves, who were generally armed, as | potism, that of an army. The Coldstream was formed from the two regiments 
many indeed of the foregoing, with maces, often of the precious metals The 
Osmanli perfected the system of slave guards in selecting Christian children ; | these commanders received charge of those places; the first dated from 1647, the 
these they educated, making choice of the most able to fill the highest offices of | latter from the following year. Cromwell, in going to Scotland in 1650, brought 
the state; while the refuse filled the corps of porters, guardsmen, huntsm@, | forward Monck as his lieutenant, little thinking he was thus taking by the hand 
&c., all under military organization, and formed with the rest the corps of | the restorer of the sunken monarchy; and nothing is more remarkable than Pro- 
Janissaries and Sephaees, tlie more active and combative foot and horse guard. | yidence working out its own ends, in the Protector himself thus preparing the way 
The Persians have ever had Georgian guards; and Abbas the Great, at the | for order and legitimacy. Five companies of each of these regiments were drafted 
commencement of the seventeenth century, had a guard of musketeers. At | and formed into a regiment for the future Albemarle, and which, for the next ten 
Delhi, the Mogul had nearly forty thousand men solely for the guard of his per- | years, bore the title of Colonel Monck's 
son and the capital ; and Russia, the connecting country of Asia and Europe, |” From the year 1650 may be dated the history of this interesting regiment, and 
and with reference to their fall and to chronology, of ancient and modern history, | which is now one of the oldest in existence, though it must, previous to the re- 
the Strelitz These consisted of forty thousand men, and had been raised by | yolution, have ceded in priority of standing, to many in the Spanish, French, and 
Philaret, father of Czar Michael Feodorowitz, to curb the nobility and great ‘ 


stantinople, turned their arms and influence into aspiring to power, and .some- | by the 25th and 26th Regiments of Infantry, dated from 1632; the 5th Che- 
times succeeded in giving away the crown. On the first great European con- | vaux Legers of 1640; the 50th Infantry of 1642; and the 8th Infantry of 
nexions with the East, Alexander created a guard, armed with silver shields, | 1647: all of the Austrian army, ; leaving it (permitting the Royals to be of the 
who were continued by the successors of his dismembered monarchy. In Italy, | year 1633) the seveath in Europe 

the lictors were the civil serjeants-at-arms of the consuls; while in camp a|_ 


However the discipline of the parliamentary army had been invaded by their 
selection of the best and oldest troops ever guarded the Pratorium 


. , But this | deliberative and dictatorial tone in ruling their masters, the Parliament, Crom- 
did not satisfy the Roman emperor, who, on making the legions permanent, | well, after the king's death, restored them to order; and perhaps no army 
sated » Pretor : ' vr. > ae Ye — P P - . - = . 
created the Pretorians, who became as often the enemies as the friends of the | from 1650, to his death, was, previous to that time, in higher discipline. 
monarch. Dioclesian borrowed, with the oriental court ceremonial, the whole This was most severe: and Colonel Mackinnon gives some curious details of 
system of guards from his antagonists, the Persians, whose division into schools punishinent,—while an instance is on record of these Puritans condeming so!- 
of armed domestics, illustrate and confirm the existence among the Sassaneans, | diers to death for incoatinence. Punishment extended to women; and though 
a «i le at: . | = 

of a similar establishment. | there may be ungallant instances of shaving heads, and ejectment from camp and 

barracks, modern times offer no instance of the divorced wife of a Lieutenant 

“formerly whipped out of Leith” for profligate conduct, being sentenced by a 


When the Fluvial Defence of the Roman empire gave way to the northern 
barbarian, the free institutions created by the alodial tenure allowed but little 
guard to the western sovereigns, but they were ever surrounded by Fideles and | court martial. “to be led with her face uncovered, her back bare, with * rope 
Leudes, who were alike their companions and safeguards. At a more advanced | about her neck, in one hand of the Marshal, and a whip in the other, &e. &c.” 
time, they had archers within the immediate precints of the palace; and the | Rewards were bestowed in promotions, and thus early by Medals, as at the victo- 
Spanish sovereign, a corps of Alabarderos or Halberdeers. These were without | ry of Dunbar, 1650 ; and is the first example we know in Europe of their being 
Organization ; and it is curious, that the Danes in England should be the first to | ¢ 


ble fi . | given to both officers and men, though the Moguls used them, for civil and mili- 
ve a considerable force of three thousand men for this purpose, called the | tary rewards in the twelftheentury. This regiment served all the Scotch campaigns 
hingamanna. The Spaniards, before the revolution of 1808, claimed as a 


: r | and partook of the excellent discipline which Monck introduced, and whose Foot 
guard for their kings, their Regimento de! Rey, which they say was of creacion | were said, by the writers of the day, tu be the best ever seen; giving his army a 
tmmemorialia ; while the French dated their Serjeants-at-Arms, or Porte-Masses, | great advantage over that in England. which degenerated in discipline after 

“ le > ! . 
a la fondation de la Monarchie Francaise.’ Our Royals claim to be the | Cromwell's death. Its history for some years is that of Monck; and Col. Mac- 
Scottish Guard, with reference to their sovereign, of a similar early origin, | kinnon has judiciously given a curious life of that great man, who it appears had 
though the link is not proved by sufficient evidence. But these epochs of the | learned his military knowle dge wherever it was to be found in those proverbial 
Spaniards and French may well be doubted ; and, in the latter country, we must | peaceable times of England; and amongst others in the Dutch army, a service 
place the above mentioned corps, upon historical facts, far later than 420 | much connected, from the first insurrection of that nation, with our military his- 
tory, and from whence it is possible, like the French in the American war, many 
in the Holy Land, by Philip Augustus, to guard him against the attack of the | wild notions were learnt, producing on return home, though not so rapidly, simi- 
Old Maa of the Mountain. If historical notice did not bear this out their arms | lar results 
bespeak them of eastern origin. This is confirmed by their being employed | materials, now fast finding the light and growing into strength, into one combined 
individually, like the Chicusse of the Turks, and the Argentes in Rebus of the history, he must seek the rise and career of these regiments ; and till within the 
Constantinopolitan court, in posts of trust and command. They were of high | last few years this history existed in the College Library, at Dublin. On Rich- 
respectability, and though appointed as officers on the castles of the frontier | ard’s incapacity becoming evident, Monck deterinined to make England his own, 
were nevertheless a positive corps, from being mentioned at Bovines, in 1214, | but his further intentions must ever remain doubtful. From their not being de- 
as defending a bridge. Anotherclass, called Huissiers. perhaps light armed, are | clared or boasted of after, his subsequent conduct probably only arose from cir- 
found in the household of Charles VI., 1386 and 1388 


'T > ae N 
hese Porte-Masses, or Serjeants-at-Arms, (serrientes armorum) were formed 


Both bear a strong | cumstances, on his arrival in London, and it is likely he crossed the frontier with 
resemblance, as being domestic guards, to those in the East, and particularily the | no other defined object. He first remove d all the officers,,whom he could not 
latter, who were porters, from huts, a door, in old French. These French | consider as his creatures, and commenced this Operation with his own regiment 
Guards were gradually increased, and, in 1271, Philip If. added a Compagnie | of foot. As soon as this was complete he marched them, in the autumn of 
des Gardes de la Prévote de |’ Hotel du Roi, who were for the police of the | 1659, to the English frontier, and joined them to the best of his army, at Cold- 
palace. The first step to standing armies, by the establishment of companies | Stream. The ihole corps, thus assembled, and whose advance into Eng!and 
of ordonnance of France, in 1440, which put down the ravages of Europe by | tended to so mach good, were hence called the Coldstreamers, from the head 
the mercenaries of the fourteenth and fifteenth genturies. allowed the rise of the quarters being there for several months before they commenced their celebrated 
Scotch company of Gens d’Armes, Hommes d’Armes. four years after; and | march on the Ist Jan. 1660. ‘Their first act on their advance towards London 
who carried a motto, Jn omni modo fidelis, on their stan lards,—a sentiment which | was to remove, from overawing that city, the disorderly army of Lambert, and th 


should be engraven on the hearts of all who bear arms immediately around their | next, of equal importance, which Col. Mackinnon considers their first, to ‘‘destt 

sovereign , whom, they should reflect, in relying on their fidelity in case of | the gates, porte ses, and other means of defence of the city, which, as ther 
danger, present or in prospect, implies a confidence which should make his safety | Was no danger of foreign invasion, could only have been made subservient to fac- 
their paramount object, superior to all other ties. le, “as tending to repress anar- 


laws, an 1 secure that respect fo the civil go- 


* The Origin and Services of the Coldstream Guards, By Colonel Mackinnon. vernment, w th which the welfare ar 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. Two vols. vo, Bently. | closely interwoven.” 





Shonld any one feel a doubt | tous purposes,”—though both equally remarkat 
chy, enforce due obedience to the | 
1 happiness of a country are at all times so 


+ 


The corps seems to have taken its tone from this moment, 


of Haselrigge and Fenwick, raised to garrison Neweastle and Berwick, when | 


; | Austrian, and to some in the Saxon, Hanoverian, and Prussian services. But | 
men of the country ; but, like the Turks of Bagdad, and the Janissaries of Con- | since the boulererscment of Europe, within the last forty years, it is only preceded | 


When some mighty biographer of the army shall combine all these | 
t Ps i 
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| and has ever upheld its high character for right feeling, loyalty, and its attachment 
to order and discipline. 
, They received the King at Blackheath, and marched into town as his escort. It 
| would be natural to suppose Charles would wish to be rid of the army, many of 
whom had fought against him at Worcester; and in this he was backed by the 
; country, whose recollections of their overbearing conduct were any thing but 
agreeable. It was owing to this general feeling, that however discontented were. 
the reformed troops, this was done without trouble or disturbance. All bearing 
on this subject is highly remarkable and curious, and we are disappointed that 
| Colonel Mackinnon has not entered on it, for, though not solely connected with 
| the regiment, yet with his steady research, and command of materials, we think 
| an episode on its disbandment would have been more than allowable. Perhaps, 
with the ulterior object of having some guards about the king's person, parlia- 
ment allowed the regiments of the Duke of York and Gloucester, (at Dunkirk,) 
{and the Lord General's horse and foot, (the Coldstream,) ‘* by particular indul- 
gence,” to be the last left to be disbanded. This must have been carried into 
effect, unless some expedient had been found for its postponement, had not their 
activity in putting down the rebellion of Venner, in 1661, proved their continu- 
ance necessary. 

It has been often said that the regiment was disbanded to give precedence to 
the regiments of guards of Russell, raised after the restoration ; but this assump- 
tion may perhaps have originated fromalike story in the French service of the 
old regiment of Picardy being thus disbanded to give priority to the French Guard. 
But this fact is not borne out, and from the “ Mercurius Publicus ” of Iebruary, 
another and better reason is given :-— 

“That this regiment, as it was the first of all the army, who promoted his Ma- 
jesty’s glorious Restoration to his crown, so it hath this signal badge of honour 
now put upon them, to be the last regiment disbanded ; and although they were 
ordered and declared to be disbanded in relation to the kingdoin's pay, yet they 
were immediately to be advanced to his majesty’s service, as an extraordinary 
guard to his royal person, whom God long preserve in health and happiness.’” 

Which implies, that they should, on the principle acknowledged by Parliament, 
be organized by the king direct, and not from his subjects; thus by their new 
birth and regeneration they were placed, agreeable to the constitution. For the 
parliament, at the same time they did away the old feudal duties owing to the 
crown, wisely and promptly acknowledged the rights, prerogatives, and necessity, 
indissoluble from a monarchy, of being supreme over the army, and which, while 
it would be inefficient without, could not, has not, nor cannot, in a limited rule 
like our own, the laws controlling its abuse, ever endanger its liberties. 

The momentary disbandment, however, did give the seniority to the regiment 
of Russell, and thus early gave the right to the Coldstream of bearing Nuili Se- 
cundus, as their motto; a title, however at first it may have been given to soothe 
their self respect, they have ever since morally and virtually retained through six 
generations ; but this disbandment was not necessary, as, subsequently, the regi- 
ment in the Netherlands, which had followed Charles's fortune, and suffered so, 
severely, both in the French and Spanish armies, and at the restoration (under 
the command of Lord Wentworth) was removed to Dunkirk. came to England 
on the disgraceful sale of that place, and by amalgamation with that of Russell, 
gave the latter the rightful precedence. ‘That this disbandment was not with 
this avowed object is proved by the Coldstream not tamely giving up their prece- 
dence, which occasioned much discussion and trouble, as is noticed in James 
II.’s Memoirs. In 1666, an express order was given out by Charles, for the pre- 
vention “of all questions, and disputes that might arise for, or concerning the 
ranks of the several regiments, troops and companies which now are, or at any 
time hereafter shall be employed in our service’—in which the regiment of 
Guards alone takes place of the “General's Regiment.” It is curious, and 
which continues in other services though lost in ours, that this document gives 
the infantry the precedence over the cavalry. 
ner’s insurrection was seized as an excuse to raise a regiment of horse by Lord 
Oxford and a troop by Lord Gerrard, while the Duke of Gloucester’s troop was 
ordered from Dunkirk. But for this evident necessity, no doubt as great objec- 
tions would have been found, as it is curious were advanced on the first establish- 
ment of the French Guard in 1563, which was highly unpalatable to many, par- 
ticularly to the Huguenots, who held at that time the same language as we have 
so often heard in England; ‘Ils disoient qu'il ne convenoit point que le roi eut 
tant de gardes surtout quand il faisoit sa résidence au milieu de son royaume ; 
que de tout temps la plus sure garde des roi Francois avoit éte le ceur de leurs 
sujets et que c étoit une nouvelle depense superflue dont on chargeoit l’épargne.”” 
These feelings (we learn from Brantome) had so much effect, that though not 
broken, the regiment was sent and distributed in companies through the province 
of Picardy, allowing the opportunity for the attempt of the Huguenots to seize 
| the King’s person in 1567, and which was only thwarted by the Swiss regiments, 
who carried the monarch safe within their squares to Paris. 

They are not called the Coldstream Guards (a glorious name, absorbed, in them 
from the whole corps of Monck) till after Albemarle’s death ; and this appetla- 
tion is first found on a warrant, dated March, 1678. Colonel Mackinnon follows 
the history of the regiment through all its long and arduous career, carefully 
separating the service of the two battalions, for the only parodoxical exemplifica- 
tion of Sir Boyle Roche’s bird being in two places at once, is offered in a regi- 
| ment thus divided into two equal bodies on different services, yet one and indi- 
| visible. ‘Chey served as marines in both the Dutch wars ; the first under Monck, 
| who acted as commander of the flect, offering an example, though reversed, for 
the Russian admiral in 1812, who led the army of that nation from the Turkish 

frontier to the Beresina. On the death of the Duke of Albemarle, they passed 
| under the command of Lord Craven, the hero whose name is still in remem- 
| brance in the palatinate, as was evinced lately to his present representative on his 
' 
| 
| 





\ 





passing through that country ; a command well chosen, and most agreeable to 
Charles, as he had, at his own expense, upheld his sister's sunken fortune, and 
| after, perhaps, become his brother-in-law. ‘They were actively employed in 
James's reign in putting down Monmouth's rebellion, 1685, and were encamped 
at Hounslow in 1686, when the shouts of the troops reached James's ear, and 
| which made him remark, on its being explained that it was ‘ nothing” but “on 
account of the acquittal of the bishops,’—** Call you that nothing!” At the 
| revolution, when the Dutch Blue Guard marched into the Park on William's ap- 
proaching London, old Craven, nobly, and he would no doubt have carried it into 
effect with his Coldstreamers, (whose after banishment to Holland prove their 
fidelity to their King) offered to drive them out—and, be it recorded, they were 
the last regiment that marched out of the town, and were so unwilling as to be 
mutinous,—imany throwing down their arms, and several officers resigning their 
comuntssions 
Craven's fidelity cost him the regiment, which was given to Colonel Talmash ; 
and the gailant old earl on losing it, said, * they might as good take away my life, 
since [have nothing else to divert myself with.” Its fidelity made it be ex- 
changed against the Dutch Blue Guard, and, from its absence at the Hague, did 
not serve in the next campaign against James in [reland, but was present in all 
William's wars in Flanders. At the celebrated attack at Namur, 1695, they, in 
common with the other Guards, gave an opportunity for William to remark, in 
his correspondence with the Duke of Shrewsbury, that “all the trcops displayed 
| considerable courage, and particularly the five battalions of Guards, the English, 
i the Scoteh, and one Dutch, who attacked on the right.”’ 
Their permanent existence was sanctioned, in common with the seven thon- 

sand men of the standing army, first allowed by parliament in this country at the 
peace ot Ryswick ! 


They were called, as usual, into active service in the War 
of Succession. and a battalion was with Lord Peterborough at Barcelona, in his 
celebrated and drafts from the three regiments formed into 
a battalion of guards (a practice co:nmon at that day) was destroyed at Aimanza, 
the most unfortunate day—disaster, as our neighbours would say, of the British 
army—throughout a series of a thousand years 

The first battle they were present at under Marlborough, was Malplaquet, and 
they were at Dettingen and Fontenoy, where at the latter, an old gentleman, lately 


lead was told by an officer, then a lientenant, that after the battle he commanded 
ithe regiment. They returned home from Flanders for Culloden, and were un- 
| der Prince Ferdinand of Branswick. ‘Their blood was shed in America, Hol- 
| land, Egypt, Copenhagen, Spain, Portugal, and, with an account of the splendid 
achievement at Waterloo, Colonel Mackinnon wisely concludes. ‘Their conduct, 
with the rest of the Guards, has been ever excellent: at all times, and under alf 

commanders, they have been held up as an example, to the rest of the army, of 
| interior economy, and general good conduct, and (need we say more !) 
were the favourites of Wellington. It has abroad ever drawn the attention of 
the strictest disciplinarians of the continent ; and the Grand Duke Constantine,. 
who was supposed to have possessed almost unequal general military information, 
was struck with its appearance at the review of the allies in 1818. His Impe- 
rial Hizhness demanded its name; and the Coldstreain sounding novel to his ear, 
caught the last syllable, and, with the association of idea which had prompted 
the question, exclaimed, 


detence of that city; 


cisei pine, 


* La créme, oui c'est la créme de |'armée Angiaise !’’ 
He placed himself at its head during the mock combat, and always mentioned 1t 
is his beau-ideal of infantry. Colonel Mackinnon has introduced many curious 
details explanatory of the military habits of the times. When the expression 


sid Ho iseho! | Troor s’’ was introduce d. 





does not appear, but it is evidently borrow- 


at 


. though as old as the time of Francis 1. and noticed 
y the Marquis de Fleurange, who mentions an officier de la Maison du Koi, # 
: troops, by Louis XIV., in 1671. The Guards differ little 
yur service from the rest of the army, except some battalions being ever ready 
iny service; aud as to the jealousies fr m their privileges, they must be 


ed from the French, where 


was only ipplied to tt 


small, as Colone! Mackinnon never alludes to them [his originates, no doubt, 
from his good taste ; but although the French Guards had many, the English ean 


nations, the officers being of 
her rank—the captains of companies in both services having the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colone!—given in 1691, by Louis, and in 1587, by James II. 


} 
' 


scarce boast any beyond that, in common with other 
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This same opportunity of Ven- , 
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They take the right of all troops, and are supposed to be exempt from work- 
ing, of which they do not appear before the enemy ever to haveavailed them- 
selves,—the general orders in Spain recording their being ever the most active 
in thetrenches. They do not compliment other regiments and officers with a 
fall salute, which they retain to the Royal Family and their own officers. What 
the uniform was before Charles I. is not known, though probably scarlet, which 
has been ever the colour of the English royal livery, and naturally became the 
national uniform. Inthe wars in Brittany in Henry VII.’s reign, some of the 
natives were disguised in red to pass for English, and the yeomen of the guard 
have not changed since the same period. In 1610, at the siege of Ostend, I ran- 
cis Vere’s regiment were “‘habillez de casaques rouges.” ‘The six old regi- 
ments of the republic with Lockhart, at the battle of Dunkirk, were in that co- 
lour, though Cromwell's own regiment was in grey. The Coldstream were red 
and green in 1669, when the first guards were faced with light blue, then the 
royal livery. Thus scarlet was not the colour brought to England (as Colonel 
Mackinnon supposes) by William for his household, although he ordered no one 
else to wear it but his servants. The crimson livery of the younger branches of 
the royal family (perhaps not generally known) is that of Prince George of Den- 
mark, the husband of Queen Anne, and still that of the family of Holstein. 
The lace of the Coldstream was gold at James II.’s coronation, while the First 
Guards were silver. They wore red stocking-hose, the first regiment being of 
blue, and the facings had become blue, which, if dark, proves how little they 
have since changed. Colonel Mackinnon gives incidentally interesting details 
of other regiments, and will be the great pioneer for other writers, in pouting 
out the place where he has gained his authorities. But let not the reader sup- 
pose his account of the Coldstream Guards isa dry chronicle. Colonel Mackin- 
non occasionally enters on the history of the wars, and for which we think he most 
unnecessarily apologises, and which, if demanded, would equally apply to other 
parts of his work ; on the contrary, we thank him for the accounts of his cam- 
paigns, which we do not know elsewhere in so succinct a shape. His account 
of the battle carries him occasionally into a style perhaps not inapplicable to the 
soul-stirring subject ; but in general, it is smooth, and well judged, and occa- 
sionally elegant. 

The account of the conduct of the Guards at Waterloo is most interesting, 
and well done ; and reminds us of the system in India of each regiment, aftera 
general action, sending to the adjutant-general a detailed account of the events 
in which it was personally engaged. 

The end of the Talavera campaign we think peculiarly happy :— 

“ The confident expectation expressed by the Emperor of France at this period, 
that ‘the Leopard would fly to the sea,’ was not the result of a too sanguine 
temperament fondly bent on giving reality to its own unfounded wishes ; the 
anticipation was that of askilful soldier, founding his calculations on the ordina- 
ry rules of military science, and allowing his adversary, whose future movements 
he sought to divine, a fair portion of courage and talent. The Spanish army 
was annihilated ; the spirit of that people appeared crushed ; and no adequate 
force remained in Spain to impede the successful progress of the Emperor's le- 
gions. Wellington, outnumbered by the French, retired through Portugal, a 
country deemed indefensible against the power of Napoleon. Every thing seem- 
ed to indicate that the Peninsula would become the prey of the invader, and that 
the British were making for Lisbon to repeat the embarkation of Corunna: but 
the mind of their General rose above the difficulties of his situation ; the Leopard 
did not fly to the sea; he only drew back and took a more deadly spring.” 


—~>— 
MRS. THRALE. 
Piozziana ; or, Recollections of the late Mrs. Piozzi. 
London : Moxon. 

This is a lively little book, and cannot fail to be sought after and read with 
pleasure by all the admirers of Boswell’s Johnson, and the Memoirs and Anec- 
dotes of Dr. Burney. It consists of letters and observations concerning men 
and books of the days of Burke and Johnson, as well as those of Byron and 
Scott, and contains much about those eminent men, and others scarcely less dis- 
tinguished, which the world wil! be thankful to know ; nor is this all, whenever 
the lady has written a letter, or made some remark, sarcastic or serious, the gen- 
tleman, her friend, gives us an explanatory dissertation, often much to the pur- 
pose, and always in a kindly spirit, if not a discerning one. ‘This renders the 
work a great curiosity in its way ; we only wish that the editor, or author, or 
whatever he is, had known the lively and sarcastic relict of the great English 
brewer and the Italian fiddler earlier in life, that he might have made a more 
extensive collection of her clever letters and smart sayings. 

Mrs. Piozzi is known to the world by the panttiality of Dr. Johnson ; by her 
own entertaining anecdotes of the great philosopher ; her Tour in Italy; the in- 
imitable biography of Boswell, and by her suddenly throwing aside the weeds 
which she wore as the 1elict of Thrale, and giving her hand to Piozzi, an Italian 


ith Remarks by a Friend. 





musician, who was instructing her daughters. All these circumstances united 
in rendering her name a name of note. But she had merit all her own. She 
was lively, witty, and handsome : wrote agreeable verses—satires too, upon oc- 
casion; had a singular knack of paying compliments; could be, and was, 
ironical and sarcastic on those who displeased her ; invited to her house all who 
were distinguished in her day for science or genius ; and while she sat at the 
head of her first husband's table, was seldom without the presence of such men 
as Burke, Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Boswell, and Burney, among whom | 
she divided the good things of this life with a readiness of hand and a grace 

which showed she thought the task a pleasant one. It was generally suspected | 
tvo, that the displeasure of Johnson at her second marriage originated in some- | 
thing like disappointment ; he had perhaps expected to be consulted, nor has 
this surmise been at all discountenanced by the lady herself: but it is neither for 
their fame nor their philosophy that rosy young widows make the second choice 
among the sons of men; and Johnson, who knew the world well, could noi be 
ignorant of this. We have sometimes been inclined to set down Boswell’s 
visible dislike of the lady, after she became Mrs. Piozzi, to her discontinuing 
those frequent and welcome invi‘ations to venison and wine, to which neither 
Johnson nor Boswell were insensible. But we shall detain our readers no longer. 
and proceed at once to spread before them some of the choice things of the 





The first person we are introduced to, is Mr. Gifford, the satzrist and crittc : 
her conduct on meeting with him, shows how well she could command a temper 
which she acknowledged was touchy :-— 

“She, one evening, asked me abruptly if I did not remember the scurrilous 
lines in which she had been depicted by Gifford in his ‘ Baviad and Meeviad.’ 
And, not waiting for my answer, for I was indeed too much embarrassed to give 
one quickly, she recited the verses in question, and added, ‘how do you think 
“‘Thrale’s gay widow” revenged herself? I contrived to get myself mvited to 
meet him at supper at a friend’s house, (I think she said in Pall Mall), soon 
after the publication of his poem, sat opposite to him, saw that he was “‘ perplexed 
in the extreme ;” and smiling, proposed a glass of wine as a libation to our 
future goodfellowship. Gifford was sufficiently a man of the world to understand 
me, and nothing could be more courteous and entertaining than he was while 
we remained together.’ This, it must be allowed, was a fine trait of character, 
evincing thorough knowledge of life, and a very powerful mind.’ 

She loved to look back, in her old age, to the days when she lived at 
Streatham, and enjoyed the company of the wise and the witty :-— 

“ Sometimes, when she favoured me and mine with a visit, she used to look 
at her little self, as she called it, and speak drolly of what she once was, as if 
talking of some one else, and one day turning to me, I remember her saying 
“no, I never was handsome ; I had always too many strong points in my face 
for beauty.’ I ventured to express a doubt of this, and said that Doctor John- 
son was certainly an admirer of her personal charms. She replied that she belie- 
ved his devotion was at least as warm towards the table and the table-talk at 
Streatham. This was, as is well known, Mrs. Thrale’s place of residence in the 
country. I was tempted to observe that I thought, as I still do, that Johnson’s 
anger on the event of her second marriage, was excited by some feeling of dis- 
appointment ; and that I suspected he had formed hopes of attaching her to him- 
self. It would be disingenious on my part to attempt to repeat her answer: I 
forget it; but the impression on my mind is that she did not contradict me.” 

In one of her conversations, she said, that when Lord Howe cut down Pope’s 
Willow, fourscore years after the Poet planted it, the common people cried shame! 
and struggled for chips and twigs: she had a tea chest made out of it. 

Our friends of the north will be glad to hear that Johnson’s dislike of the 
Scotch was assumed, not serious—if his serious cuts and thrusts would have 
deen sharper than his feints, the Scotch are as wel! without them :— 

“« She greatly admired, she said, the Scottish people, admitting that I was right 
in observing, as I did to compliment her, that Boswell was an obtuse man, and 
did not understand Johnson, when he represents him as malevolently disposed 
towards Scotland; while, in fact, his sarcastic mode of speaking of that nation, 
was only his way of being facetious. This led her to remark that she knew the 
famous John Wilkes well, and had often enjoyed his fine ‘ conversational talents.’ 
She recalled the droll retort of Wilkes, when he one day overheard Johnson en- 
larging on the subject of human freedom, and cried out, ‘ What is the man saying ? 
Liberty sounds as oddly in his mouth, as Religion would in mine ! 

“Reverting to Mackenzie, she said she did not, any more than Doctor John- 
son, think highly of his ‘Man of the World;’ and that Johnson, whose name 
she frequently introduced, was the reverse of illiberal with regard to Scotland, 
or Scottish genius ; for that he perpetually took opportunities of applauding both ; 
and was one time speaking most praisingly of Thomson, when a Scotch gentle- 
man came in; on which Johnson immediately desisted: and said afterwards, 
that he ‘could not endure to hear one Scot magnify another, which he knew 

would be the case.’” 

Mrs. Piozzi occasionally says a word or two in her letters of such new books 
as engaged the attention of the Coterie, of which she was a talking and corres- 


Che Aion. 


Scott in a few words : 

**Godwin’s new romance pleases nobody : though I like the story of a man, 
who, early crossed in love, lives quite alone, treating his servants as mere au- 
tomata, and only desiring to remain undisturbed: till—the fall of some planks 
discovers to him that an attorney, and his nephew, were settled in quiet posses- 
sion of his spacious mansion, and ample domain ; and that his domestics were 
at the command of those men, assisting to keep him up as a confirmed lunatic. 
* * . 

“ The ladies are all reading Ros Roy, long waited for, and, in my mind, good 
for little. ‘Frankenstein’ isa filthy thing; and ‘ Mandeville’ a dull one: they 
have their admirers, however.” 

What follows is far better, and very pleasingly told :— 

“There is a new book come out since I wrote last ; or did I mention it to you 
before? Frankenstein. His female readers are divided strangely; one girl told 
me she was so affected reading it alone, that she started up, and rang the bell 
from the agitation of spirits. Another lady said, ‘ Lord bless me, what alarmed 
her, I wonder! it is a rhodomontading story ; I slept over it.’ But it is, as you 
observe, according to the frame one’s mind is in. A petty shopkeeper in West- 
minster once related to me, how she went with many others to see the great 
Duchess of Northumberland’s funeral ; it took place at night, for the purpose of 
increasing the solemnity ; and she was buried in Henry the Seventh’s chapel. 
When at last one lamp alone was left burning on the tomb in that immense pile 
of gothic architecture, and the crowd was pushing to get out, Mrs. Gardner (that 
was her name) lost her shoe ; and endeavouring to regain it, lost, as it were, the 
tide of company; and heard the great Abbey-dvors close on her, with a sound 
that reverberated through all the aisles, precluding every possibility of making 
her case known to those without. ‘Dear, dear! and what did you think, Mrs. 
Gardner, and what did you do” ‘ Why, tobe sure, Ma’am, I thought I should 
catch a shocking cold; so I wrapt two handkerchiefs round my bead and throat ; 
and crept into a seat in the choir, as they call it, where I fell fast asleep ; not 
without a good deal of uneasiness, lest the ’prentice boy—since my poor hus- 
band’s death—should lie a-bed in the morning, and shop should be neglected ; 
till those sexton fellows, or whatever you call them, should let me go home to 
breakfast.’ If ever I told you this ‘round, unvarnished tale’ before, the ladies 
will recollect it ; but I think it is nof among my potted stores.” 

From authors, it is but a step to actors and actresses: respecting Miss ONeill, 
she writes as follows :— 

“ Miss O'Neill has fascinated all eyes; no wonder: she is very fair, very 
young, and innocent-looking ; of gentlest manners inappearance certainly ; and 
ladv-like to an exactness of imitation. The voice and emphasis are not delightful 
to my old fashioned ears; but all must fee! that her action is quite appropriate 
Where passionate love and melting tenderness are to be expressed, she carries 
criticism quite away. The scene with Sfukely disappointed me; I hated to see 
indignation degenerate into shrewishness ; and hear so lovely a creature scold 
the man in a harsh accent—such as you now are hearing in the street! My 
aristocratic prejudices, too, led me to think she under-dressed her characters ; 
one is used to fancy an audience entitled to respect from all public performers ; 
and Belvidera’s plain black gown, and her fine hair twisted up, as the girls do for 
what they call an old cat’s card party, pleased me not. While—the men admired 
even to ecstasy, as perfectly natural, that which I believe delighted them chiefly 
—as it was frequent and fashionable.” 

That the spirit of Scotland was strong in Helen Maria Williams, may be seen 
by a single anecdote :— 

“Did I ever tell you of a Count Andriani, who dined with Mr. Piozzi and me 
once in Hanover Square! Helen Maria Williams met him, and whispered me, 
before dinner, how handsome she thought him. He was very showy-looking ; 
and had made a long tour about our British dominions. While the dessert was 
upon the table, | asked him which was finest—Loch Lomond or the Lake of Kil- 
larney? ‘Oh, no comparison,’ was his reply ; ‘the Irish lake is a body of water 
worth looking at, even by those who, like you and J, have lived on the banks of 
Lago Maggiore, that mach resembles, and little surpasses it; the Highland 


ponding member. In the following passage, she discusses Godwin, and dismisses 


musical sound ; it was sometimes as sweet as the notes of a violin, and at others 
as mellow as an organ. He was so great a master of original wit, rhetoric with- 
out rules, and natural eloquence of every kind, that he made those who heard 
him speak, believe him in the right for the time, be the subject of his oration 
what it might. He was, in short, neither moral, learned, nor wise ; but so ama- 
zingly clever that he completely imposed himself as such, upon his hearers, while 
declaiming either on the hustings or in parliament.” 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY---PLAN OF THE NEW 
CHARTER. 
From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

We were the first to communicate to our readers in this paper, about three 
weeks ago, the final arrangement between the Government and the East India 
Company upon the subject of their Charter, and as the matter is to be submitted 
to Parliament in the course of the present month, we shall now enter into some of 
the details :—I1st. The ancient charter of the Company is not to be renewed, and 
there will be an end of all the authority of regulation as respects the free trade 
to India, which was given on the renewal of the last charter, (1813) In a word, 
the trade to India will be thrown open to all British subjects, in the same manner 
as the trade to Canada and the West Indies—there will be no restriction or ex- 
clusion ; no monopoly whatever. Every subject of Great Brtain will be allow- 
ed to settle and trade to India without molestation, and there will be no limit as 
to the tonnage of vessels sailing to India, or to the quality of commodities ex- 
ported or imported. 2dly. The exclusive trade to China, and the trade in tea, 
will be unconditionally abolished ; and the whole of that unsocial empire will be 
thrown open to the subjects of Great Britain—so far, at least, as the Chinese 
will permit it to be thrown open. 3dly. The administration and government of 
the revenues of India will still be continued to the Company, subject to larger 
powers than heretofore to be vested in the Board of Control. 4thly. The India 
debt is still to be paid by the Company, and no guarantee is to be given to the 
holders by the nation at large for this debt, which forms the main consideration 
for leaving the administration and collection ef the India revenue in the hands 
of the Company. 5thly. The Court of Directors, with very few exceptions, 
will have the same commercial and civil patronage as under their old charter, 
but the number of the Board willbe reduced by a moiety, and the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman will have salaries—-this, however, is to be the subject of fur- 
ther regulation and detail. 6thly. The army, and a large portion of its patronage 
and appointments, will be taken into the exclusive management of the govern- 
ment at home; the army to be paid, nevertheless, from the territorial revenues 
in India. The details are not yet settled. —7thly. But, notwithstanding the ter- 
mination of their ancient monopoly and charter, the Company are to retain their 
rights, and to exist in perpetuity as a body politic and corporate, with perpetual 
succession, and a joint stock society for ever—They will retain the exclusive 
property of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and other trading settlements in India, 
as factories acquired or purchased by their own resources. —The general territo- 
ries, belonging to the Company in India, so far as they have become appropriated, 
aud unpressed with the intrinsic and bona fide character of private possession, 
will continue inthe Company, and its respective members, as owners ; but the 
general sovereignty over them, and in all parts of India, will be vested in the Bri- 
tish Crown. 

Such are the general heads of the new arrangement of the Government with 
the East [India Company. Of course we have not stated all the details. 

The opening of the tea trade, and the commerce with Chinia are the most in- 
teresting features of this new state of things, and will mainly affect the trade of 
Londou.—The distribution of the tea trade amongst the out-ports in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, will affect the value of imports from China into the port 
of London, to the extent at least of three millions per annum. Undoubtedly the 
advantage of an open trade with China to the British nation at large will be very 
considerable,—as this trade in future, instead of flowing through the stinted 
channels of an exclusive Company, will be borne on the ample and unrestricted 





beauty is acold beauty, truly.’ Helen’s Scotch blood and national prejudice 
boiled over in the course of this conversation; and when the ladies retired to 
the drawing-room after dinner,’ said she; ‘he is not handsome at all, when one 
looks more at him.’ Comical enough, was it not?” 

There is much good sense and discernment in her letter regarding the pleasant 
vale of Liwydd :— 

“We are spoiling the sublimity of this vale of Llwydd; cultivating the fine 
heathy hills, lately so brown and solemn, like dressing old, black-robed judges 
up, in green coats and white waistcoats. Sir John S. has done better, and planted 
his mountains to a large extent, eighty acres, with fine forest timber. Many 
friends think it a folly ; but he says, and J say, that in forty years, the wood will 
be worth as much as the estate below. And what signifies tearing men and 
horses to pieces, to cultivate and manure these upper regions, which will be more 
profitable when more in character. The folly was in forgetting to sow turnips 
among the plantations, which they help to keep clean ; and pay Jabourers besides. 
Never was seen such a harvest ; all our wheat will be in by to-morrow night, 
and oats ready to cut on Monday morning. But—while corn is ripening, the 
people are repining ; a spirit of discontent pervades every part of Europe, I 
believe. The labourers’s wages at the Cross are twenty-one shillings this day, 
for the week ; and when my father lived at old Bachygraig,—the date of which 
is cut in the weather-vane, 1537; the house which Mr. Beloe, God forgive him, 
has said that dear Mr. Piozzi pulled down,—they were only five shillings; yet 
in those days, I mean in 1740, or then about, all were well pleased and happy, 
with their oat-bread and butter-milk ; nor dreamed of wearing shoes, and eating 
roast meat, except at Christmas and Easter. Those who can unriddle this 
enigma, are better financiers and deeper politicians than I am. Besides that, 


| these fine guinea o’week labourers will be treated with good bacon dinners every 


day. My father’s hinds as we called them, fed themselves out of their five 


shillings, and were happy, and their cottages clean, and the renters willing to | 


keep a pointer for the squire besides. What a letter is this! exclaims dear 
Mrs. ——— from our H. L. P.! But Solomon says little can be expected from 
those ‘ whose talk is of bullocks;’ and I like to enter into the detail of this, my 
first and last place, well enough. Adieu, dear friends ; for a short time, thank 
God! I wonder where at Bath you will fir your residence ?” 

At page 128, we are told that Allan Ramsay’s lyrics were not written by the 


author of the ‘Gentle Shepherd,’ but by some young man of talent, who frequent- | 


ed a tavern kept by a person of the same name as the Scottish Theocritus. We 


the ‘Gentle Shepherd’ itself, was written by a person of the name of Thompson! 
This person of the name of Thompson is the author of the ‘Seasons,’ and we 
have no doubt that the facetious laday was trotting, as it is called, her reve- 
rend friend ; we hope he has related noother of her experimental stories. We 


traits are not done in the usual style, and we like them all the better for it: we 
consider them clever and characteristic :— 

Burke. —*At the time I refer to, and when pointed out to strangers in the street | 
as a renowned orator, statesman, or writer, he usually wore a blue coat, scarlet 
waistcoat, brown breeches, and grey worsted stockings; and wig of fair, curly 
hair, made to look natural. He also commonly used spectacles, so that it is not 
easy to describe his face. But I noticed that he had many wrinkles, and those 
more of thought than age. He had a double chin as it is termed, large nostrils, 
a rather long, irregular nose, and wide, as it were, a loose mouth, such as_ many 
public speakers have. His speeches were always worth listening to ; though his 
attitude was often unbecoming, as he would keep one hand in his waistcoat pock- 
et, and the other frequently in his bosom, and swing his body from side to side, 
while his feet were fixed to one spot. Being an Irishman, he not only spoke with 
an Irish accent, which might be excused, but with an Irish pronunciation, for 
which there is no excuse ; because English people of good education must needs 
know how to pronounce their own language ; and when an Irishman of discern- 
ment and talents speaks differently, it must be because he chooses to do so, which 
is ridiculous. In spite of these objections, such were the charms of his elo- 
quence, his words flowed in so grand a torrent, and he soabounded in happy meta- 
phor and well applied learning, that although I have heard him for several hours 
together, I do not remember being conscious of weariness or impatience while 
he was on his legs.” 

Put.—*“Pitt wasa tall thin man, of fair skin, and rather an effeminate gait 
He had light-coloured hair, and grey, watery eyes, and a projecting sharp-pointed 
nose. a little turned up. His forehead, in the part nearest to his eyebrows, came 
far out, as may be seen in his statues and busts ; and to those who are observers 
of human faces, gave the notion of his being a man of the greatest possible clear- 
ness of thought, and firmness of character ; and such he proved himself on every 
occasion. His manner of speaking inthe House, (and I never heard him except 
in Parliament,) was very lordly and commanding ; he generally stretched forth 
his right arm to its utmost length, kept his left hand on his hip, or on the table 
near which he usually stood, and his feet at a proper distance from each other, 
and spoke deliberately, like a person reading from a well-written book, and in a 
voice as loud and deep almost as a bell.” 

Sheridan..—“ Sheridan was above the middle height: his limbs were well 
formed, but rather heavy, and his shoulders somewhat round ; he had one leg per- 
ceptibly larger than the other. His face, in the lower part, was fat, and all over 
too rosy for a very temperate or very discreet man. His eyes were most remar- 
kable—large, of a dark colour, and shining, as if fire came from them; when 
near and immediately in front of him, few could bear to look steadily at his coun- 
tenance. In pronouncing his orations, he had endless grace and variety of ac- 
tion ; using both arms with such propriety, that by their movements one might 











| cles, and whose conduct, on these occasions, constitutes law. 
suspect that none of our antiquarian friends in the north ever heard of this. | her Ladyship recently completed her education at a very supe 


Mrs. Piozzi remarked too, says her friend,that for her partshe hada suspicion that | not amiule distant from Portland-place, where 


tide of British capital and enterprise. Instead of a single settlement at Canton, 
we expect soon to see established factories and fortresses of trade along the whole 
eastern coast of China : 

| The Company warned the nation, on the renewal of their last charter, that 
the partial grant of free trade would rather check than enlarge the commerce 
with India. They deprecated it as a wild concession to the extravagant jealousy 
and avarice of the British merchants. ‘This prediction, however, proved false ; 
| 
] 
| 


fur, since the free trade was first granted by the 53 Geo. III. c. 155, our general 

commerce with India has increased ten fold : not the Company’s commerce, but 
|; the conmmerce of the free trader. We have no doubt the same enlargement 
of commerce will result from the opening of the China trade. 
| The breaking up of the monopoly, and the general liberty to all British subjects 
| to trade and settle in India, is another inestimable concession to the spirit of the 
times. Without colonization the vast territories of India could never become 
profitable to this country ; and as India is fertile beyond all European example, 
it will open a field for the investment of every species of capital, both in its soil 
and in itseommerce. It is absurd to expect that people will trade to any extent 
where they were not allowed to form commercial establishments, and personally 
to settle and fix their abode. But our limits will not permit us to go into further 
particulars, though we want words to express the satisfaction and delight we feel 
at the termination of the Company's monopoly. India will now be colonized and 
| Christianized, and gradually brought, like the United States of America, within 
the pale of European manners and civilization. 

—ae 


Sunumiary. 


High Life, or True Etiquette —In associating with individuals who might be 
supposed by some too inferior, it is exceedingly difficult to draw the line. On 
principle, it would be with those who excel in intellectual, moral, or religious 
| attaiments. But in practice these are not the criteria. When interest or con- 
| ventence influence, even a Peer may associate with a banker if he will allow him 
| to overdraw his account—or even with a tradesman who will discount his bill 


| When neither improvement nor interest would influence, it has been difficult to 


decide. We have, however, at length, just discovered that the only true dis- 
| tinction is between wholesale and retail. We affirm this on the authority of a 
much admired Dowager Duchess, who, in general, moves only in the highest cir- 
The daughter of 
rior establishment, 
she became intimately acquainted 
with the daughter of Sir G————, an eminent brewer, and Magistrate at a 
borough town not one hundred miles from the metropolis ; though his occupation 
in trade was unknown to her Ladyship, and who, therefore, allowed her daughter 


: | to accept a very pressing invitation from her ciderant school-fellow. After about 
shall now allow thereverend editor to speak for himself; the three following por- | a week's absence, mamma received a letter from her lively sprig of title, giving 


a narrative of her proceedings, and, especially, of a dance given by Sir G. the 


| night before, adding, ‘‘ and what do you think, mamma,—I danced with a woollen- 


draper!!’ The Duchess exclaiming “* Good Heavens, my daughter's ruined, 
and myself eternally disgraced,” went off into hysterics, and, when recovering, 
ordered four horses immediately to , to rescue her daughter from such im- 
pending ruin; when arrived, the astonished Sir G. rushed to the door, and con- 
ducted the scornful Duchess to a sofa, where, half choaked with indignation and 
excitement, she exclaimed, ‘I must insist on my daughter immediately leaving ; 
I never thought your assumed friendship would come to this,” pointing to the 
last words of her daughter's letter.—Upon which, Sir G. began explaining, that, 
in the country, especially in a borough town, we should be without society if we 
confined our visiting to titled acquaintance ; and that, besides, the gentleman 
alluded to was highly respected, very opulent, and likely even to be the borough 
Member. Duchess—* Oh, Sir G., but a woollendraper—a woollendraper ! !"’ 
Sir G., resuming, assured her Ladyship that he was not a petty retail dealcr but 
a manufacturer-—a wholesale dealer, and contractor with Government. “ Oh, 
Sir G.” exclaimed the Duchess, “ if you will pledge your honour that he does 
not cut, 1 will be friends again.” Sir G. plighted his faith—hands were shaken 
—and the Duchess, herself, actually danced the next night with this self-same 
wholesale woollendraper.— Town. 


Peculiarities of the Flea.—A flea is the only insect whose tread produces an 
audible sound. Dry. Kirby knew a lady who described the march of a flea over 


her night-cap to be like the clack that would be produced if the creature walked 
in pattens. 





Hints to Travellers.—Persons exposed to the sun in warm climates should line 
their hats at the crowns with writing paper several times doubled ; they should 
likewise sponge themselves with vinegar, particularly in those countries where 
the malaria is likely to prevail. 

Lachryme Christi.—This noble Italian wine, so called, is made in the follow- 
ing way: ‘The grapes are nicely cleansed, and then thrown into ‘a cullender 
the bottom of which is a strainer. The grapes are then bruised, when the 
juice comes away into another vessel placed under the cullender, drop by drop, 
or rather tear by tear. 

Ear! Fitzwilliam, it is expected, will shortly be elevated to the dignity of Mar- 
quess of Rockingham, an honour which the present Ministers intended for his 
venerable father, had his health enabled him to take his seat in Parliament. The 
late Noble and excellent Earl was the son of William, the third Earl Fitzwilliam, 
who married Lady Anne Wentworth, Eldest daughter of Thomas, Marquess of 
Rockingham, and sister and co-heir of Charles, second Marquess. The vast 
estates of the Marquess of Rockingham are inherited by Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Sir Francis Burdett, it is now finally settled, will shortly be elevated to the 





nearly conjecture what he was saying. His voice had in it almost every sort of 





dignity of a Peerage. The family of the worthy Baronet is one of most ancient 
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and honourable in the country, and his landed estates produce a rental of upwards 
of forty thousand pounds per annum. 

The amiable and excellent Duchess of Buccleugh, since her residence at 
Dalkeith Palace, has given birth to a second son, who was baptized at the same 
time with his elder brother, the Earl of Dalkeith, now in the second year of 
his age. . 

Mrs. Fitzherbert is returned from her house on the Old Steyne at Brighton to 


her comfertable and luxurious residence in Park lane, much improved in her 


health. A few days previously to the departure of the King and Queen from 
the Pavilion, Mrs Fitzherbert dined at the Palace, and when she departed, their 
Majesties took a most affectionate leave of her. 


The Marquess and Marchioness of Wellesley are returned from Richmond, | 


to Portland place. The large mansion of St. James's square, in which the Mar- 
quess formerly resided, has been relinquished to Lord Clanricarde. 
The following characteristic song is termed a Lithuanian chant :— 
’Tis morning :—Ho !—O’er wilds and woods 
Shine out thou gladness-bringing sun :— 
Leap, leap for joy, ye sparkling floods, 
Breathe warbling groves your Orison : 
*Tis Morn! 


*Tis noonday '—Ho !—Sweet incense fling, 
Rose! from thy censer’s treasuries ;— 
Skim o’er the pool, ye light of wing, 
Ope daisied meads your thousand eyes ; 
*Tis Noon! 
"Tis eveaing !—Ho !—Turn meek-eyed herds, 
Turn gathering flocks unto your fold : 
Home to your nests, ye wandering birds, 
The West pours down its moulten gold, 
Tis Eve! 
The flag officers commanding in chief now in commission will complete their 


term of service at the undermentioned periods—Admira] Sir M. Dixon, at De- | 


vonport, April 22, 1833; Vice Admirals Sir J. P. Beresford, Bart. Sheemess, 
July 30, 1833 ; Hon. Sir H. Hotham, Mediterranean, March 30, 1834 ; Rear- 
Admiral F. Warren, Cape of Good Hope, August 5, 1834; and WwW. Parker, 
Portugal, September 9, 1834; Vice-Admirals Sir J. Gore, East Indies, Decem- 
ber 16, 1834; Sir P. Maleomb, Downs and North Sea, May 9, 1835; and Sir 


G. Cockburn, West Indies, &c. December 6, 1835; Admiral Sir T. Williams, | 


Portsmouth, and Rear-Admiral Sir M. Seymour, South America, January 1836 


Naval Sinecure Offices —The following is the return made to the House of 


Commons on this subject ; Sir E. Thornborough, Vice Admiral of England, has 
£469 5s. 8d. per annum (49 1-2 years in active service ;) Sir G. Martin, Rear 
Admiral of England, £370 4s. 3d. (33 years ;) Lord De Saumarez, General of 
Marines, £1,728 15s. (47 years ;) Sir W. Sydney Smith, Lieut.-General of Ma- 
rines, £1,383 (21 years ;) Sir G. Cockburn, Major General of Marines, £1,037 
5s. (29 years ;) four Colonels of Marines; Captain Skipsey, Captain the Hon 
F. Irby, Captain Sir Christopher Cole, and Captain the Hor. Duncan P. Bouve- 
rie, with each £590 9s. 2d. per annum. ‘There are no offices executed by 
deputy in the navy. 

Mortality of Astronomers.—Out of 85 persons who devoted themselves wholly 
to astronomical pursuits, five lived to between 90 and 100 years ; eighteen to be- 
tween 80 and 90 ;—twenty-five between 70 and 80; seventeen between 60 and 
70; ten between 50 and 60; five between 40 and 50; and 4 between 30 
and 40. : 

A report has been current at the clubs and in the military circles during the 
past week of an intended “sweeping change”? at the Horse Guards, by which 
the officers of General Commanding-in-Chief, the Adjutant-General, and the 
Quartermaster-General, are to be abolished, and the army commanded, and ai! 
the details of these departments directed, by the Secretary at War, assisted by a 
subservient Lieutenant-General, if such can be found. Although in these extraor- 
dinary times any theoretical scheme attempted to be put in practice, however ab- 
surd and impracticable it may really be, can scarcely create surprise, we are un- 
willing to believe that such a measure can be seriously contemplated. We have 
made inquiries in several quarters likely to be well informed on the subject, 
but can learn nothing corroborative of the report —United Service Gazette. 

Lord Huntingtower died on Monday, at Buckminster Park, of an apoplectic 
fit. His Lordship, who was in his 68th year, was the eldest son and heir appa- 
rent of the Countess of Dysant. He is succeeded by his eldest son, the Hon 
Lionel Tollemache.— March 16 

Lord Llandaff died a few days since at Merrion square, Dublin, at an advanced 
period of Jife. 
tinct.—TJb. 

The preparations for the ball given by the Duchess de Dino in Hanover square 
last night, and to which more than 300 persons had been invited, were on the 
most magnificent scale. The dining room was fitted up very tasteiully, with 
rising tables covered with fine linen and cambric muslin, handsomely plaited, and 
upon which every thing substantial and luxurious in the way of supper, that 


that could be procured, was spread. ‘The Audience room of Prince ‘lalleyrand | 
P } 


was upon this occasion appropriated for tea, coffee, ices, jellies, and other re- 


freshments of the lighter sort. The staircase was enclosed a /a Turque, and the | 
| which distresses me more than I can describe 
stolen from my cabinet,—see, the glass in that side has been bruken, and it is 


suite of rooms on the first floor arranged for dancing with every regard to ele- 
gance and comfort. 

Lady Byron, the widow of the noble poet, and her daughter Ada, have return- 
ed to her Ladyship’s cottage at Hanger Wood, near the Harrow, where they re- 
side in great retirement. 

The report of its being the intention of their Majesties to honour Weymouth 
by their presence, gains ground. 

His Majesty has conferred the honour of Knighthood upon Lieut.-General 
Henry John Cunning, Military Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order; and upon Frederic Madden, Esq., of the British Museum, 
Companion of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 


On Wednesday the King came to town to hold his week!y Levee. His Majesty 
was received at St. James's Palace by the Duke of Gloucester. 

Admiral Sir Thomas Baker was introduced to the King, upon his return from 
South America; and was invested by his Majesty with the order of a Knight 
Commander of the Bath. The insignia of the Order was carried ona vel- 
vet cushion, by Sir William Woods, Clarenceux King of Arms, in his full robes 
of office. 

The following were presented to his Majesty :— 

Cumming, Lieut.-Gen. on being nominated a Military Knight Commander, 
of the Royal Guelphic Order, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Anson, K. C. B. 

Hardinge, the Right Hon. Major-General Sir Henry, on his appointment to 
the 97th Regt. 

Madden, Mr. F. on being nominated Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Guel- 
phic Order, by Viscount Althorp. 

Owen, Major, RK. M. on receiving the 3d Class of the Guelphiec Order, by Sir 
J. Cockburn. ' 


Pitman, Col. Bengal army, on being nominated a Companion of the Bath, by 
Mr. C. Grant. 


An address was presented to his Majesty, from the Nobility, Gentry, &c., of 


the county of Herts, against the Dutch war. 


ry’ ’ ‘ ? v , 
lhe Comus, 18, Commander Hamilton, sailed from Plymouth on Tuesday, for 


Madeira, Nassau, Demarara, and Jamaica. 

By letters from the Undaunted, dated the Cape of Good Hope, December 19, 
we learn that she had arrived at Limon’s Bay, on the day previous, from the 
Mauritius, finding the Pelorus and Badger at the anchorage , the flag of Admiral 


Warren was flying on board the former.—The Talbot and Curlew were the only | 
men-of-war at the Mauritius when the Undaunted left, andthe sts frigate, which 


had left the Cape for Mauritius, was daily expected there. 


about to receive the flag of the Admiral, and to proceed to the Western Coast 
of Africa.—'The squadron was very healthy. 


Combined Squadron.— Downs, Thursday.—The Donegal, 74, with the flag of 


Vice-Admiral Sir P. Maleolm, Talavera, 74, Malabar, 74, Satellite, 18, and 
Emerald cutter, (English,) with the Syrone, 60, Rear-Admiral Ducrest Ville- 
neuve, andthe Flora and Heroine frigates, (French,) got under way vesterday, 
and proceeded on a cruise inthe North Sea. ‘The Scout, 18, and Larne, 18, an- 
chored here on Tuesday, and with the Stag, 42, (English,) and Resolue frigate, 
{French,) are the only men-of-war lying here. 

rT’ . 

The ship Oshert, Dalrymple, sailed this morning from Spithead for Dominica, 
having on board Sir Chas. M. Schomberg, C. B. Governor of that Island 

: Promotions and —— —Commander Carew is promoted to the rank of 

Captain; Lieut. J. T. Warren to the rank of Commander; Messrs. R. W. Ot- 
‘way and J. W. Morgan, Midshipmen to the rank of Lieutenant; Lieut. Quin, of 
the Forrester, to the Britomart 

All fees on military commissions have been abolished since the Ist of January 
last. Officers will now have only the stamp on their commissions to pay for 

The punishment for smuggling—that of compelling offenders to serve five 
ae in the Navy—is abolished ; fine and imprisonment in future will be the only 
penaity. 


The following melancholy division of labour is said to be taken from the or- 


der-book of a slave-master at that grave of Europeans, Fernando Po.—* Gang | 


No. 1, to be employ 


ed in digging graves as usual.—Gang No. 2, makin ins 
till further orders.” ee = ianciiaadiaame 


His Lordship having died without issue, the title becomes ex- | 





The Undaunted was 





A return has been printed of the length of service in the army of all Lieut.- 
Cols. commanding the regiments of cavalry. The oldest officer is Colonel Tees- 
dale, of the Ist Dragoon Guards, who has been 42 years in the army; the three 
junior Lieut.-Colonels are, Lord Loughborough, 9th Light Dragoons, (14 years 
in the army), Lord Brudenell, 15th Light Dragoons, (9 years in the army,) and 
Lord Bingham, 17th Light Dragoons, (17 years in the service.) 

Paying dear for one’s Whistle—Among the items of Captain Baytun's 
electioneering bill for York is £22,16s for music ! 

It appears by accounts recently published that the total debt of the East India 
Company amounts to £30,774.092, of which £22,913,990 is held by Europeans, 
and £7,860,102 by natives. 
| We have heard that, exclusive of two Royal Dukes, the great Conservative 
| Club, on Carlton-terrace, numbers amongst its members the leading Tory Peers, 
| 97 bankers, several rich and influential Magistrates, and some distinguished 
| Clergymen. Among the London resident members of the Club are five or six 
| East India Directors, several of the principal owners of shipping, and two or 
| three Bank Directors 





| It tas been calculated that the Speaker has had occasion to address the present 
| House oftener during the short period of its sitting than has occurred during the 
whole previous period of holding his high office. 


We understand that the Government have determined on instituting an inquiry 
| into the mode and expenses of collecting the Excise Revenue in all its branches. 
| This inquiry will be conducted by a Commission to be issued by the Crown. 
| The Commissioners are already named; at the head of the Commission will be 
| Sir H. Parnell ; and associated with him, Henry L. Wickham, and H. Berens, 
| Esqrs.—Globe. 


| A new play from the pen of Mr. Planche was produced at Covent Garden 


Theatre on Monday night under the title of Reputation, or a State Secret. The 
| composition, in plot and dialogue, displays all the tact of a veteran dramatist, 
and was received with strong marks of approbation. Young Kean took a promi- 
| nent part, and evinced both truth im conception and emphatic enunciation. The 
piece was announced for repetition with unanimous applause. 


By a return, privted under the authority of the Chamber of Deputies, it ap- 
pears that the total number of persons attacked by cholera, throughout the pro- 
vinces of France, was 230,006, and that of these, 95,000 died. The total 
amount of the sums paid by the Government, under the head of medicines and 
other expenses, was 1,277,860 francs. 

—~—- 
THE LOST ROSARY. 


| Aims and ends, and Oonagh Lynch. By the Author of “ Carwell.” 3 vols. 12 
| mo. London, 1833. Bull. 

| We must commence by quoting a passage from the preface :— 

| ‘ The author of Carwell, when that tale was first published, was blamed by 
; some, for having claimed attention to distresses too mean for sympathy, and 
characters too degraded for compassion. Her hope in writing that story, was to 
interest, by describing feelings true to nature. But this reproach, combined with 
the assurance of friends and publishers, that it required more aristocratic affliction 


style at present considered the most popular. 

We prefer the second tale in Oonagh Lynch; time and place have the great 
recommendation of novelty, and the idea is good, though scarcely sufficiently de- 
veloped ; the change in Sir Maurice should have been more strongly marked ; 
| there appears to the reader insufficient ground for the heroine's belief; the last 
scenes, too, are wire drawn. Still, a wild interest is attached to the story, which 
lies principally in Ireland. We quote an episode.— 


“Sir Patrick presented some jewels of value to his bride ; and when she had 


‘I have yet another gift to make you, of more value, which I would not confound 
with the trifles you have received: it has been the most esteemed of our posses- 
sions for some generations back. It has been given always by the head of our 
house to his bride, and preserved with the utmost care. ‘There is,’ added he, 
smiling, ‘some superstitious tale, which |] forget, attached to it 
and shall be really grieved if you lose it.’ 
ceut rosary of gold and enamel), 
the workmanship as beautiful as the materials were precious. Anastasia readily 
promised to preserve it all her life, and caused a cabinet to be constructed, three 
sides of which were glass, on the fourth the rosary and all the jewels of value 
| she possessed were suspended, and visible though locked up. ‘This cabinet ac- 
companied her in all her journeys. Sir Patrick, previous to the Revolution, bad 
| sometimes been intrusted with secret missions to the court of France, where he 
was always well received, and Lady Lynch, who was very beautiful, much ad- 
mired. On the last of these occasions they remained some months at Pa- 
ris: and among the persons who frequented their hotel was a young Italian 


The case contained a most maguifi 
with precious stones and large pearls interspersed ; 


ly useful. He knew where every thing was w be found, am! its price. 
where every body lived, and who they were He particularly shone 


when a féte was to be given; he planned the preparations, and saw | 


to their execution,—in short, he began by pleasing, and ended by being necessary. 
| One day Lady Lynch accosted him with an air of anxiety, very unusual to her 
| fair face. ‘Ah, Mr. l'Abbe,’ said she, ‘I must confide a circumstance to you 
My beautiful rosary has been 
gone! | have looked every where, and so has my maid; I cannot learn how it 
has gone :—and how can I Jook Sir Patrick in the face ’ he will be so angry !— 
He returns from Versailles the day after to-morrow. What shall [do! Ido 
not like to proclaim my loss and apply to the police, in the hope I may find it 
without Sir Patrick knowing that it ever was missing. What shail ldo!’ The 
abbé expressed his satisfaction at her having had recourse to him, and undertook 
the affair with great readiness, though he had only two days to dedicate to the 
search; on the third he was to proceed to Italy on affairs of the greatest mo- 
ment. He assured Lady Lynch that, if her jewels were still in Paris, he thought 
he should succeed. Meantime Lady Lynch frequently expressed to her maid the 
anxiety she felt that the rosary might be recovered. ‘The maid, alter many of 
those broken hints with which persons who are eager yet fearto make a disclosure 


precede it, at length confessed she knew a man who had on similar occasions 
served persons in such circumstances, and proposed Lady Lyneh should consult 
him. Anastasia, who was naturally nervous, timid, and imaginative, though 
fearful, was curious, and resolved to consult the conjuror, if it could be done 
privately, for she feared the ridicule of ber husband and friends. Her maid made 
the necessary arrangements; and late in the evening, Anastasia, dressed in the 
clothes of her attendant, who accompanied her, proceeded in a hackney coach, 
though a number of dirty and distant streets, to an obscure house, in a quarter 
| with the appearance otf which she was entirely unacquainted. At length they 
on from the carriage, which was desired to wait, and the maid guided 
| 


Lady Lynch through a long narrow alley, terminated by a door, where, after 
ringing, they waited some time fur admission. An aged negro asked whom they 
wanted ; and on the maid replying that they came to speak to Mr. Bontemps, 
the negro rang another bell, and leaving them for a few moments, returned with 
|asmall brass lamp, and preceded them up agloomy stone staircase, where 
| the dust of ages seemed to have accumulated. 


most repented her curiosity. ‘They arrived at another door, at which the negro 
| 
| 


knocked, and they were immediately admitted by a tall man, who asked their | 


commands. 
temps: he was tall and sallow, with a keen bold eye, about fifty years of age, 


boar: himself in a slow distinct manner, civil! and calm. ‘The maid as- 
| 


sumed the office of explanation, and told him her friend had lost a rosary of va- | 


lue, and wished him to tell her where to seek it. Mr. Bontemps replied, he 
should have pleasure in doing so, but there was a preliminary condition to be ob- 
served. Anastasia drew forth her purse, and presented him with five louis-d’ors. 
‘Though I accept your ladyship’s gift, I shall expect a similar sum if I have the 
good fortune to serve you upon this occasion,’ replied Mr. Bontemps. ‘ This is not 
all ] exact ; you must swear never to reveal to any human being your visit to me, and 
its result.’ Lady Lynch, though rather alarmed and surprised at veing called by her 
tifle, readily promised never to reveal her visit, and what she should then see, 
toany human being. ‘ ‘Though | make no doubt of your sincerity and resolution, 
madam,’ said the conjuror, ‘ your fidelity to the engagement is of so much im- 


mise inviolate. Should you betray me, eight days and eight nights from the time 
you do so, you will pay with your life for the indiscretion.’ Anastasia willingly, 
she resolved not to incur 
a lancet, with which he slightly touched Lady Lynch's hand, and extracted a 
drop of blood, into which he dipped a pen, and requested she would write the first 
| letter of her baptismal name on a slip of parchment he presented. 


— SS 
ing-doors : that on the right hand was open, and she beheld her rosary within 
it; and her friend the abbé writing at a table, on which were many parcels ! 
She contemplated the ssene for several minutes, when the sorcerer again threw 
some gums on the brasier, and, when the smoke was dissipated, the curtain had 
fallen. Some moments of silence ensued, when Mr. Bontemps, said, * You 
have seen, I doubt not, madam, the jewel youseek. I know not the person who 
sat by, but depend upon my assurance that it is in his possession. You have 
also seen the place where he has deposited his prize. You must do the rest ; 
and above all, remember your promise ; if you fail in your part of the engage- 
ment, be certain [ shall not forget mine.’ As he pronounced these words, the 
countenance of Mr. Bontemps assumed an expression so sinister, and his voice 
sounded so hoarse and sepulchral, that Lady Lynch, in much perturbation, 
reiterated her promise, and departed, after having munificently recompensed the 
sorcerer, whose presence she rejoiced to quit. She directly ordered the coach- 
man to proceed to the abode of the abbé, which she knew from having frequent- 
ly addressed notes of invitation, er containing commissions for his performance. 
On arriving there, she would n fier herself to be announced, but ran up the 
stairs, closely following the serv On the door of the abbé’s apartment being 
opened, she found his chamber sely similar to that represented by the mir- 
ror of Mr. Bontemps! ‘The abbe was sitting ata table covered with packets, 
and between the windows stood a black Indian cabinet. He rose in some con 
fusion at the unexpected visit with which he was honoured, and with which, at 
that moment, perhaps he would willingly have dispensed. Lady Lyneh said, 
that having business in that part of the city, and not choosing to be seen, she 
had gone out in a hackney coach, which had broken down opposite his door ; and 
that, knowing he lived there, she had determined to come in to ask for a glass 
of water, and to recover her alarm. There is no knowing what construction 
the abbe might have put upon this extraordinary proceeding of Lady Lynch, had 
he not been, from the mo:nent of her entrance, so preoccupied and embarrassed, 
that he could with diflicuity recollect himself enough to call for water, and offer 
it with an attempt to express concern for her alarm. Anastasia seated herself 
on a stool near the cabinet, and after speaking some few moments on indifferent 
subjects, admired his apartments ; and, affecting to laugh, said, looking at the 
cabinet— This is, no doubt, the repository for your billets: I shall look at it.’ 
The abbé started, and said the cabinet contained letters only ; and was rising 
from his seat, when Lady Lynch suddenly opened the door, and discovered her 
rosary in the spot corresponding with that represented in the conjuror’s mirror ! 
She took it up, saying—* Oh! what a trick! I suspected you had a mind to 
frighten me, and really you succeeded. In another day I should have been quite 
ill with vexation. It was too mischievous of you !’ She continued to laugh and 
reproach him.” 

Sir Patrick returns home, hears of her mysterious absence, becomes jealous, 
and she reveals the secret, but with great misgivings. 

“In order to distract her attention, he insisted on her accompanying him toa 
great entertainment, which was to take place that evening at the hotel of the 
English ambassador, and she unwillingly prepared to accompauy him. In spite 
of heranxiety, she had never looked more beautiful than when she prepared to 
descend to her carriage ; and Sir Patrick could not resist an exclamation of ad- 
miration as he surveyed her appearance, while she paused to open a letter which 





to interest the novel reading public, has induced her to attempt a Story in the | 


| quest of the sorcerer ! 
| senses returned. The attendance of the most skilful physicians was of no avail: 


admired them and thanked him, he drew forth a small flat ebony case, and said, | 


j give It you, | 


, taud He shouid be able 


| He alluded to the Kildare-place society. 


Auastasia, as she followed, al- | 


‘There was nothing very remarkable in the appearance of Mr. Bon- | 


lic priesthood in depriving the peuple of the word of God, and concluded by pre- 


senting a petition against the new system of education. 
portance to me, that I am obliged to make }t your interest to preserve your pro- | 


the servant had just presented. Lady Lynch suddenly uttered a loud shriek, and 
fainted. In the confusion that ensued, and during the convulsions which she un- 


| derwent for some hours afterwards, the attendants knew not to what to attribute 


her strange disorder. Sir Patrick sought for the letter which she had received 


| at the time, and fourd only a blank cover, containing a small strip of parchment, 


on which Anastasia had written the first letter of her baptismal name at the re- 
Lady Lynch's complaint did not decrease, though her 


and though, when her agitation subsided, a quickened pulse and feverish excite- 
ment were the only symptoms of malady that could be detected, she gradually 
sank, and on the eighth evening from that on which the explanation took place 


| with Sir Patrick, she raised her head from the pillow, and pointing to the dial 
| of ao’clock which stood opposite to the fout of her bed, she sank back and ex- 


pired !” 
—~—. 


Luniperial Parliament, 


EDUCATION.—IRELAND. 
House of Lords, March 19. 
The Earl of RODEN said that having felt it his duty to give notice of his in- 
tention to submit a petition on the subject of the new system of education in Ire- 


| land, he believed that the present was the proper opportunity of doing so. He 
| was the more glad that he could enter upon the discussion at a moment when a 


most Rev. Prelate was in his place; for he saw in that Rev. Prelate one of the 
commissioners of the Board of Education in Ireland, and who in that capacity 


| would naturally be anxious to state tu the House the results and effects of the 
abbe, who was remarkably clever and agreeable, and made himself extreme- | 


working of that system which had been for twelve months in operation in Ire- 
tu prove that the system in question was by no means 
adapted for a national system of education in Ireland; that its tendency was ex- 
clusive ; that, in short, its existence was incompatible with the feelings of the 


| different classes of the Irish people. Inthe first instance, previously to the estab- 


lishment of this society, another institution was in existence, and that institution 
comprehended the national system of education for Ireland from 1826 to 1831. 
That society was in the receipt of an 
annual grant from Parliament, and had produced most important benefit to the 
people of Ireland. It would also be recollected that during the year 1831 his 
Majesty s Government stated it to be their opinion that the Kildare-place society 
was too exclusive in its character, and that it was therefore necessary to change 
it altogether. At the period, however, when the Kildare-place society was abo- 
lished, sixteen hundred schools were established, containing 137,639 scholars, 
the majority of whom were Roman Catholics —[Hear.] But the vital defect of 
this system was, it appeared, that it suffered the indiscriminate use in the schools 
of unmutisited Scripture. [Hear, hear.] Its existence was not however, disa- 
greeable to the opinions or feeling of the great mass of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, but was to the Roman Catholic Priests, and through their intrigues ano- 
ther was substituted in its place more immediately under their controul. The new 
systein he (the Earl of Roden) contended, was one of exclusive education, be- 
cause it was inpossible for the children of Protestants to attend schools the ob- 
ject and intention of which were to educate Roman Catholics alone. [Hear.] 
He charged the board with a lavish expenditure of public money, in giving mas- 
ters in some instances double and treble the salaries they received when employ- 
ed under the Kildare-place Society, and by means of this sort of bribery increas- 
ing the number of applications for the establishment of schools. The Noble 
Lord then commented on the various items of expenditure mentioned in the re- 
turn, in order to show either the useless or partial application of the money. In 


one of them which received £50 annually, the regulation was, that the scholars 


| should assemble at nine in the morning for mass, at twelve for spiritual lessons, 


at half past three for catechism, and at four for prayers. In another of the 
schoo!s which were benefitted by the munificence of the board, a lady, whom he 
knew, had seen a book entitled ‘“ Fifty Reasons against becoming a Protestant.” 
[A laugh ] ‘This school received also £50. He believed he had said enough to 
convince their Lordships of what nature those schools were which were under 
the controu! of the new Board. He had shown that forty-nine of the schools 
| supported by them were purely Roman Catholic schools, that the new system had 
not turned out what it had been professed it would be, bat had resolved itself in- 

to one of exclusive and anti-Protestant principles. Seventeen out of twenty- 
| two prelates of the Insh Church had declared against the Government plan. So 
| likewise had the Synod of Ulster. In Scotland the strongest feeling had been 
excited on the subject. This new system was a bantling of Romanism; it would 
| not satisfy the new allies of Ministers—the Catholic hierarchy. Concession 

would but whet their appetite, and they would never be content unti! Romanism 

was triumphant in Ireland. He knew not whether it was the intention of Minis- 
| ters to re-establish the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland, but there were signs 
| of the times which justified him in entertaining a suspicion of that nature. Ten 
| Protestant bishops were to be destroyed, and he was inclined to believe that the 
| Roman Catholic priests would finally be paid out of the plunder thus obtained. 
| He trusted that the British Parliament would never unite with the Roman Catho- 


‘The Archbishop of DUBLIN said he presented himself to the House ufider 


circumstances which would be painful even to a person who was not, like himeelf, 


| a perfect stranger to their Lordships, because he was placed on his trial, as 
though not without perturbation, agreed to the justice of a punishment which 


Mr. Bontemps then drew from a small shagreen case | 


it were, on account of his connexion with the Board of education. He was in- 
vited by Ministers to take a part in the education board, and after much considera- 


tion he consented from a deliberate conviction that it was for the benefit of his 
| country that he should do so 


There was no plan of Education which had 


She did so. | been suggested to Ireland to which objections could not be urged. Some persons 
He then desired the maid to wait for them, and led Anastasia through a long objected to educating Protestant and Catholic children separately, and some to 


gloomy passage, hung with spiders’ webs of extraordinary dimensions, aud only | their being educated together; but in his opinion the most objectionable thing 


lighted by the lamp he bore, toa very large room 
| dark curtain of brown stuff 


On one side hung a karge | was not to educate either 
There was no furniture except a wooden stool, on | had long been established in the Mendicity School 


The Government plan was founded upon that which 
It was only last year that 


which he requested the trembling inquirer to seat herself, Opposite but at some | their Lordships had decided the new system shouldbe tried there: surely, unless 


distance from the curtain. She obeyed; and he then threw some powder and 


gums on a small brazier of charcoal that was near, but which she had not til! then | trial 


they meant to convict themselves of folly, they would allow it to have a fair 
The boys’ mode! school—that was the school in which the teachers were 


| observed. A blue light spread around the apartment, the brazier burnt with a hissing | trained, was opened only yesterday, and the girls’ model school would not be 


noise, and Mr. Bontemps flourished a long ebony wand round his head, uttering 
| many words in some unknown language 


He then drew aside the curtain; and 


opened until after Easter. ‘Thus it was evident that so fay from the new system 


having had a fair trial, it had not yet come into operation. ‘To begin to speak of 


the smoke from the brasier beginning to subside, I.ady Lynch beheld, in the | the result of the system at the present day reminded him of a child who sowed 
mirror, an apartment represented, which contained an Indian cabinet with fold- | flower-seed in a garden, and pulled them up every day to see if they were 
' 
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growing. One might laugh ata child for doing so, but if an adult were to do 
the same thing, it would be strongly suspected that he did not wish them to 
grow. [Hear, hear.) ‘Their Lordships were told that Protestant children did dot 
attend the schools, but it was right that they should also be informed that this 
was in consequence of the system of intimidation exercised by those who objec- 
ted to the new plan. To such an extent was this carried, that individuals refu- 
sed to allow their names to be mentioned in that House as the supporters of the 
system, because their characters would suffer moral assassination. While per- 
sons were murdered in the south, characters were assassinated in the north. A 

Presbyterian congregation in the north of Ireland had been prevailed upon 
desert their pastor because he approved of the Government plan, and he hac 

been deprived of the means of subsistence, and even been insulted in the streets. 

The Noble Earl said that this system was forced upon the Protestants, but this 
was not the fact. All that the board did, was to offer a grant of money to the 
schools which should be established upon the plan laid down, and those who did 
not choose to avail themselves of it might let it alone. The whole country had 
been told that the protestants were deprived of the Bible. The Board certainly 
did not compel any one to read the sacred v e., Under the pian it was imper- 
ative that every Protestant scholar shoul te one hour in each day to the 
reading of the Scriptures. In addition s, Protestant clergymen might, on 
three days in the week, go to the schools instruct Protestant children in the 
formula of the church. It might not be unimportant to mention that this very 
plan had been acted upon in the schools of the St. Patrick's charity for the last 
fifty years. ‘The archdeacon and the clergy of the archdeaconry of St. Patrick's 
in Dublin, assigned, amongst other reasons for their objection to this system, that 
there could be no extracts from the sacred Scriptures, that would please the Ro- 
man Catholics, which would not be garbled and mutilated extracts. He had 
seen a letter written bv a prelate of one of the dioceses in Ireland to a clergy- 
man in it, commanding him,upon his canonical obedience not to support the schools 
belonging to the society. It was a most absurd thing to describe a selection from the 
the Scriptures as a mutilation of the Scriptures. [Hear.] The first publication by 
the society comprized the whole book of Genesis,with the exception of those parts 
which all parents would refrain from putting into the hands of their,cluldren. They 
had been often told that the bible afforded a common ground or basis for the educa- 
tion of Protestants and Catholics. Now, the authorized version of the Bible 
was not that used by Roman Catholics. It was plain, then, that there was no 
one boon that afforded a common ground upon which Catholics and Protestants 
could stand. Accordingly, in the Kildare-place Society’s schools the children 
were allowed to use either the authorised version or the ordinary version. But 
then it was said that the selections from the Bible would never be used by the 
Roman Catholics unless they were garbled or mutilated selections, and it was 
said that in those selections they had introduced a passage sanctioning the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary. That selection comprised the whole of the gospel of 
St. Matthew. Such was the mutilation of the scriptures which was sanctioned 
by this board. [Hear, hear.] It was stated that a warm discussion took place 
at the board with regard to the two different versions, the Protestant and Catho- 
lic, of the passage in the 2d chapter,—namely, ‘Repent and be baptised, for 
the kingdom of Heaven is at hand;” the word ‘repent’ had bees changed into 
«do penance.” It was, therefore, argued that the alteration tended to overthrow 
the whole Scripture doctrine of repentance. The authorised version was given 
in the text, and a note was added for the satisfaction of Catholics, stating that 
the words of the authorised version, “‘ repent ye,” were preferred to those of the 
Douay Bible, as the latter, appearing to sanction the doctrine of penance, would 
be calculated to give offence to Protestant readers. He trusted, after that ex- 
planation, that those who had propagated such a scandalous and unfounded report 
against the commissioners would have the decency publicly to testify their re- 
pentance of it. [Hear, hear.} Every species of falsehood, misrepresentation, 
and misconstruction, had been put in requisition to attack the commissioners and 
the system of education which had been placed under their superintendence. 
{Hear.] They who favoured and supported that system had been most merci- 
lessly assailed by persons who, while they complained of what they called a 
“‘ mutilation of the scriptures,’ had thought to forget one of the most important 
precepts of the sacred volume—* Thou shalt do as thou would be done by.” 
{Hear.] Meetings were held in various places throughout the kingdom, to op- 
pose this system of education in Ireland, an? from those meetings all persons 
were excluded who did not agree in the object for which they were called. Let 
the system get a fair trial, instead of teing assailed as it was by mnisrepresenta- 
tion and falsehood, of at least as many months as there had been years given to 
that of the Kildare-place Society. [Hear.] He could bring forward names and 
authorities in support of his statements, but that he durst not do so, through the 
fear that the persons whose testimony he should quote might be assailed in conse- 
quence, and suffer in their characters and their comforts. [Hear, hear.] He 
pledged himself that were it not that persons were by means of a system of ter- 
Torism controlled in the exercise of their judgment upon this subject in Ireland, 
there were many Protestant and Presbyterian clergymen there who would be 
most willing to support this system of education, the object of which was to set 
Protestants and Catholics against each other—an agitation which insulted the 
Catholic popolation by the application of such epithets as ‘ idolaters,” “ super- 
atitious believers,” and “ mutilators of the Scriptures,” and which endeavoured 
to array the Protestants against each other, by representing those amongst their 
brethren who supported this system of education as unbelievers and as atheists. 
{Loud cheers.] He deprecated that as well as every other species of agitation ; 
he deprecated it, not for his own sake, or for the sike of the board of commis- 
sioners, but for the sake of Ireland, on account of the welfare and happiness of 
that country, for which he would be ready not only to endure double the misre- 
presentation and the slanderous attacks that had been directed against him, but 
to lay down his life, if it were necessary. [Cheers.] The most Rev. Prelate 
concluded by repeating, that he not only would be willing to undergo double and 
treble the misrepresentation and slanders that had been heaped upon him, but to 
lay down his life, if it were required, to attain that most important of all objects 
—the moral regeneration of Ireland. [Hear, hear ] 

The Bishop of EXETER said, the most Rev. Prelate had told them that they 

must either adopt this system or leave the Irish with no education at all. Now, was 
it a fact that the mass of the Irish people were less educated than the mass of 
the peuple in this country? ‘he fact was the other way ; and he would state 
that they were more educated than the mass of the people in England, and that, 
too, upon the high authority of the Archbishop of Cashel, who in his evidence 
before the commissioners of education inquiry in Ireland, declared that in the 
county of Tipperary the people more generally educated than they were in Eng- 
land. It was not, therefore, a want in the quantity but in the quality of the edu- 
cation that it was necessary to supply in Ireland, and it therefore behoved those 
upon whom the superintendence of that education devolved to devise a good sys- 
tem for the instruction of the people of that country. He (the Bishop of Exeter) 
had always said that the system of education which the most Rev. Prelate now 
defended was radically wrong, and that no trial would prove that it was worthy 
of support. He contended that this system would render impracticable the educa- 
tion of the children in the knowledge of the Bible. ‘They would not be allowed 
to read it in school hours, and while they were out of school it would be physi- 
cally impossible, from the extent of most of the Protestant clergyman to attend 
at the different schools to instruct them in it. He would not contend, that under 
this system of education no extracts from the Scriptures, properly so called, 
would be given to the children. He had said sv, not from a want of charity to- 
wards the Catholics, or the Catholic clergy, but from an excess of charity to- 
wards them. 
at this statement. He was glad that he was honoured by the Nobl’e Earls atten- 
tion, even though signified in that manner. He spoke on the authority of the 
oaths of the Roman Catholic Prelates, who had declared that it would be incon- 
sistent with their religion, that any of their children should be present in a 
school where any portion of the Scriptures should be read in any other than 
their own authorized version. Such was the sworn declaration made by the 
Roman Catholic Prelates. The most Rev Prelate had appealed to the first 
number of the selections made by the society as having been made from the au- 
thorized version. He (the Bishop of Exeter) had not read much of it, but he 
would confess that, he was surprised after what had been stated by the Roman 
Catholic Prelates upon their oaths, that they should have consented that so large 
4 proportion of it should be from the authorised version of the Church of Eng- 
land. The Right Rev. Prelate here read some portions of Scripture, the import 
of which, he contended, was perverted by Roman Catholics; as for instance, 
that part which referred to the crushing of the ‘ serpent’s head.”’ Here their 
Lordships would see that the merit of crushiug the head of the serpent was 
given not to the Redeemer, but to the woman—not to Jesus Christ, but to the 
Virgin Mary. Yet an interpretation of this kind was allowed in thef books 
authorized by the Board of Education. [No, no, from some Noble Lords on the 
Ministerial side.]} 

The Archbishop of DUBLIN—Never mind, tolerate it for the present. 

The Bishop of EXETER said he was only stating a fact which was quite 


notorious; he only wished to show that the real differeace was between the doctrines 
held by Roman Catholics and those held by Protestants, in order to prove that 


no Jnational system of education could be common to both. The Right Rev. 


Prelate here read an extract from a speech by Mr. Stanley, in reference to the 
present system of education in Ireland, and contended that the avowed object of 
The main point 
sought to be attained was to pesture the Catholic laity of Ireland to a more de- 


the principle acted upon was rather political than religious. 


termined obedience on their Priests. 


could not do without their Priests, and were given to understand that the Go- 


vernment would stand by them in support of this system of dependence. The 
Right Rev. Prelate then went on to controvert various tenets of the Romar 
Catholic Church, which he considered to be directly opposite to the rule of fait! 


He saw the Noble Earl (Earl Grey, we believe) turn up his eyes | 
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| stituted the word “ thing” for the word “ image,” and such substitution received , 


' the sanction of the Commissioners. Now he (the Bishop of Exeter) insisted 
that the word of God, as given in the authorised version, ought not to be got rid 
of by any Commissioners on the face of the earth. It was impossible that Pro- 
testaut children attending schools which, in many instances, were kept in Roman 
Catholic Chapels, must not witness a piactice which he would call nothing else 
than downright idolatry—[hear.] He alluded particularly to the practice of 
bowing down to images. Even if Mass were not going on, still Protestant 
| children could not be present at any ceremony of the Catholic Church without 
| witnessing idolatry. The Right Rev. Prelate next quoted various extracts from 
works designated the standards of the Catholic Church, and also from the 
ordinances of the Council of Trent, to show that Roman Catholics considered 
Protestants to be heretics, without the pale of the Church, and with no other 
chance of salvation than that which rested on their invincible ignorance. The 
Right Rev. Prelate concluded some further observations by expressing his de- 
cided opinion that any scheme of national! education, under circumstances so ad- 
verse, must totally fail. 

The Archbishop of DUBLIN, in explanation, denied that the national schools 
in Ireland were held in chapels. It was an established rule that no pecuniary 
aid was to be given to a school held in any place of worship whatever. 

The Bishop of BRISTOL concurred generally in the view taken of the ques- 
tion by the Bishop of Exeter, and be especially assented to the important truth, 
that the scheme of education pursued by the Government in Ireland had proved 
a complete failure. 

Lord PLUNKET said that this was not the first time the Noble Earl (Roden) 
had assumed a fact, which it was necessary for him to prove in order to lay the 
slightest foundation for his arzgumevts—namely. that the effect of the present 
system of education in Ireland was to deprive the Protestants of Ireland of the 
use of the Bible. No assertion could possibly be more groundless. ‘The prin- 
ciple of education, as he understood it, was this, that it should be as wide and 
extensive as possible. If this were the case, then their Lordships should bear 
in mind that a great portion of the population was Roman Catholic, and some 
education must be extended to them. ‘They were all agreed upon this, that any 
system of education which was not grounded upon religion as well as morals 
ought not tobe encouraged, and that the religion upon which that education 
ought to be fonnded should be upon the revealed religion—upon_ pure Scriptural 
principles. But another question arose, namely, whether they might not be able 
to strike out some middle principle of education, which would unite Protestants 
and Catholics without offending either? If they were to refuse education to 
the Roman Catholics on the national system, it would, in fact, be pronouncing a 
declaration that the Roman Catholic emancipation bill should never have been 





passed. The Noble Lord proceeded to point out the differences urged as exist- 
ing between the Catholic and Protestant versions of the Bible, and con- 


tended that the difference was nearly verbal, and asked whether the peace and 
happiness of a country were to be disturbed by such quibbles as these? [Hear, 
hear.] It was a question worthy of their Lordships’ attention, whether they 
would be best enabled to relieve the Roman Catholics of Ireland from what were 
called the shack!es of their priesthood, by leaving them in their present state, or 
by extending to them the benefit of instruction both moral and religious! Did 
the Right Rev. Prelate believe that the Roman Catholics had the power to over- 
turn the Protestant religion? And if so, why, he would ask, should such feel- 
ings be disseminated? It was now objected that a change had taken place in the 
proportion of Protestants who attended the schools, the number of Protestants 
being small; and he would say that he was ashamed of the measures which had 
been resorted to for this purpose. An overture had been made by the Mendicity 
Society for aid from the Board of Education, and what was the result? ‘Those 
who had Christian charity in their mouths, declared that they would at once with- 
draw their subscriptions if any aid was afforded to the master of that school. 
Was not such a system calculated to create and perpetuate the most deadly 
hatred and dissention! [Hear, hear.] He felt as strong and as sincere an in- 
terest in the welfare of the Established Church as any, but he would say let them 
not treat the Roman Catholics as outcasts from the state, and as persons unwor- 
thy of enjoying the blessings of society. [Hear, hear.] But the Noble Lord 
objected that the Roman Catholics had received concession after concession, and 
yet they went on asking more. He (Lord Plunket) would say that those claims 
had not grown out of what the State had done, but had arisen because the State 
had not done what it ought to do in time. If they wished to secure the welfare 
of the Protestant Church, let them do it by timely concessions—{ Hear, ]—The 
present state of society required it at their hands, instead of indulging in an ob- 
stinate refusal, which would only have the disastrous effect of spoiling all that 
hitherto been done. 

The Earl of WICKLOW thanked the Noble Earl for the able way in which 
he brought before the House the present subject. It was, from what had fallen 
from the Right Hon. Prelate and the Noble Lord opposite, that the forebodings 
of last year had been fully verified. He considered ita great national calamity, 
if Protestant children in any numbers should attend these schools ; for, though 
they might enter them professed Protestants, they would come out of them pro- 
fessed Catholics. With reference to what fell from the Noble and Learned Lord 
who had last spoken, it was nothing more than an attempt to answer several! 
speeches that had already been made last session. The only difference in the 
way the Noble and Learned Lord answered those speeches then and now was, 
that last session he came with numerous returns of the number of children ad- 
mitted into the schools he defended, and that he then contended it far exceeded 
what the Kildare-street Society could accomplish. But to-night there was not a 
word about the increase of those schools, though he had expected it. The blow 
that society had received from the present Government, it would be very difficult 
to recover from, though 1ts management was placed in very able hands—in the 
hands of those most likely todo good to the Catholics. He hoped that Govern- 
ment would explain this united system to Parliament, and that for the future, 
they would apply for a grant for Catholic education. They might apply a portion 
of that grant to the education of Protestants, or of the Dissenters of the north, 
but keep the chief portion for the Catholics. He should be glad to see this grant 
made, as he was pretty sure the Kildare-street Society could not be revived, and 
as he wished that children should be educated in their own schools. 

The Earl of GOSFORD was not surprised that Protestant children were kept 
away from the present schools when such reports, prejudicial to those schools, 
were industriously spread throughout Irelaud. Hehad met with several Protes- 
tant clergymen of the North, who had the strongest objections to those schools ; 
but when he questioned them,he found that their objections proceeded from mere 
hearsay. The system, whenever he saw it tried, had most completely succeeded 
He begged to mention the testimony of a Rev. Gentleman who, as soon as he 
had described the new system, saw his school filled with scholars of all persua- 
sions. The Noble Earl then read a letter from another clergyman in praise of 
of the religious books used in those schools, which, from the manner they were 
divided into lessons, would tend much to the keeping up of true religion. 

Lord CLONCURRY said, that’ the Roman Catholies were much more in 
want of education than the Protestants. He thought that the funds of the Kil- 
dare-street Schou! should be set aside for the education of Catholics exclusively ; 
and he thought that their Lordships would not consider £25 or 30,000. too much 
for the education of all the Catholics in Ireland. He thought that the state of 
Ireland was attributable, in a great measure, to the priests. ‘They were not so 
well educated as they formerly were, and were given to low society and low 
habits, so that they lost that influence which might enable them to prevent dis- 
turbances. He thought that it was incumbent on Government to make liberal 
grants for the education of the people, whether they were or were not of the 
established religion 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE would only detain the House for one mi- 
nute while he should endeavour to satisfy the House with regard tu those schools. 
The Right Rev. Prelate was right in stating that these schools were only on 
trial, for there had not been sufficient time yet to judge of their full effects. There 
were already, however, in course of education in connection with those schools, 
86,440 children; and, as soon as the grants now under consideration were de- 
cided on, he had no doubt that the number would be increased to 120,000. He 
would mention the case of a school in which he himself was interested, to show 
how difficult it was to establish schools unconnected with this society. He found- 
ed a school in a very remote district, with every desire to give the advantages of 
| it to persons of all religions.—That school had the protection of the Kildare- 
street society, the support of the landlord, and many other circumstances in favour 
of its success ; nevertheless, from the prejudice felt to it, he found, after the ex- 
perience of twelve years, that it did not succeed. That school was afterwards 
added to the society, and he was shortly afterwards asked if he would be willing 
to increase the size of the school-house, as the school, which was formerly too 
small for the building, had become toolarge for it. And he believed that the 
same was the general case in the south of Ireland. The question was not whe- 
ther the children should be educated in Catholic or Protestant principles, bnt the 
real fact was, that an immense population must be educated in Catholic princi- 
ples or not all. Inconelusion, he prayed them to look to this question as one 
intended to overcome the difficulty of providing education for four-fifths of the 
| people of Ireland 
The petition was laid on the table. 

COLONIAL SLAVERY. 
House of Commons, March 19. 
On Mr. F. BUXTON being called upon by the SPEAKER, 
Lord ALTHORP said he had to request his Hon. Friend not to bring forward 
| the motion of which he had given notice, respecting colonial slavery, at the pre- 
»} sent moment. As Ministers had intimated their intention of preparing some 
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The people were taught to say that they 


1 aid down by the Gospel. In the second Commandment Roman Catholics sub- he heard what were the plans his Majesty’s Ministers had in contemplation. 





1 measure on this subject, he thought that the Hon. Member could not do any | 
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Mr. F. BUXTON said that no gentleman was more conscious than himself 
that it would be far better that this great question should be taken up by Govern- 
ment than by any individual member of that House, and he was ready on the pre- 
sent moment to postpone his motion upon two conditions,—lIst, that ministers 
would be prepared with a plan for the entire and immediate extinction of slavery ; 
2d, that they would name the day that they would introduce the plan to the 
House. It was indispensable that the question should be settled in the present 
session and by that House, or it would be settled in another place in a far more 
disastrous way. 

Lord ALTHORP said it was impossible for him to comply with one of the 
conditions mentioned by the Hon. Member; but with respect to the other—that 
Government should fix a day in which they would bring forward their question — 
he certainly had no objection to state that Government would be prepared on 
Tuesday, the 23d of Apnil, to state the views they took on the subject. Of 
course he could not at the present time state whatthe plans were which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had in contemplation. 

Mr. F. BUXTON said, that in reference to the words “ entire and immediate 
extinction of slavery,”’ as used by him, he perhaps had expressed himself rather 
unguardedly, because one of the great objects he had in view was the safe and 
satisfactory settlement of the question.—[ Hear, hear.] With the promise given 
by the Noble Lord he was perfectly content, and should therefore withdraw his 
motion. 





DISTRESS OF THE COUNTRY. ’ 
House of Commons, March 21. 

Mr. T. ATTW JOD rose to bring forward his motion for the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the distresses of the country. He could not 
but deeply regret that that House, from which so much was expected, should 
have done nothing as yet to alleviate the distress which was so universal through- 
out the country. What had it done for the prosperity of the country when it 
was already assembled for more than nine weeks, and when millions were suffer- 
ing, and expected from that Parliament immediate relief? It had done nothing. 
‘The distress under which the country laboured was greater at the present time 
than at any period of our history. It waswide and general. He then called the 
attention of the House more particularly to the condition of the working classes 
who were the life, the backbone, as it were, of the community. The distress 
of that class in the years 1816 and 1819 was not so bad as at present. It was 
the primeval curse that obliged them to labour; but at present millions of them 
were denied the rewards of that labour, whilst they fully incurred the penalty of 
the curse. One half of the working population toiled with scarcely any benefit 
to themselves, and another half had no employment at all. One half were dying 
by inches, and the other half were wandering from door to door claiming chari- 
table relief. The labourer that cultivated the soil, by his labour alone produced 
one quarter of the produce of it, whilst, with the aid of machinery he produced 
four times more of the good things of life than were necessary for himself. Yet 
his ungrateful country, when he gave bread to four families, refused to him a 
sufficient quantity to support one. Let them lock to the shipping interest. Was 
it not reduced tothe brink of ruin! ‘To his knowledge two thirds of the ship- 
ping in London were mortgaged, and that state of ruin was approaching to its 
final close, for the mortgagees were, in many instances, about to foreclose, and to 
sell the ships for whatever they might fetch. The poors’ rates were double what 
they were fifteen years ago. Double the number of bushels of wheat were paid 
weekly to them, than was paid at the conclusion of the war.—He could only 
compare the present state of the people to the crew of a ship who had not one 
fourth the provision necessary to carry them to the end of their voyage. The 
affluent fundholders, who had every 60/. of their capital raised to 90/., were the 
only prosperous class. He attributed it to the change made in the currency, and 
the Government admitted that, in that measure, they had committed a gigantic 
error, but that it was now too late to retreat. Even the Hon. member for Tam- 
worth had said that the country was in such a state that it could neither bear the 
disease uor the remedy for it. He could state it as a positive fact, which he was 
ready to prove, that 100,000 persons were then out of employment in the Metro- 
polis alone, who were willing to work but were unable to get it. Wages had 
been diminished to such a degree that the most efficient men were not able to 
get more than 8s. who formerly earned 13s. That was not sufficient to support 
the labourer. For himself he attributed the whole distress to the state of the 
currency. He was, however, open to conviction if it could be proved that the 
cause of thedistress was any other—if it could be shown that it was the church- 
rates, or poor-rates, or the national debt. He therefore implored every member 
in that House to agree in the resolution which he should propose, as they must 
see how closely the result of it was connected with the happiness of the people 
and the security of the Throne. His motion was, that ‘“‘a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the genera! distress existing among the 
industrious classes of the United Kingdom, and into the most effectual means of 
its relief.” 

Mr. GILLON seconded the motion. 

Lord ALTHORP, in objecting to the motion, said he was far from objecting 
to the fullest discussion on the question to which that motion mainly related. 
With respect to himself, his opinions on the subject were pretty well made up ; 
but it would be necessary that there should be a full and fair discussion on the 
point inthe House. He wished to leave the matter entirely to the consideration 
of the House. A notice, too, had been given by the Hon. Member for Yorkshire, 
which was quite in accordance with the views of the Hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, and that motion was to inquire into the distress of the country. He would 
appeal to the candour of the Hon. Member for Birmingham if the object of this 
motion was not the same as his—and if that was not, that the distress of the 
country was caused by the monetary system! ‘Though the Hon. Gent. had 
stated that the change in the currency in 1819 was the cause of the distress in 
1833, he had not stated what would be the remedy for that distress. [Hear, 
hear.] He was not satisfied that any alteration whatever in the monetary sys- 
tem would remedy the evils of the people. The Hon. Gent. stated several 
times, as a matter of complaint, that his Majesty’s Ministers had not put into the 
King's speech any allusion to the general and deplorable distress, but one reason 
for that was, that the Ministers did not believe in that distress. [Cheers.] He 
knew very well that there was nothing which he or any other gentleman cou!” 
say which produced so much odium in the House, as to assert that any class cr 
description of men were prosperous. [Hear.] He was quite aware, indeed, 
that there wasa great distress among the labouring classes, but it was not greate! 
now than it had been some time before. He believed, on the contrary, from the 
information he had received, that the great mass of the labouring classes were 
in full employment; and that there were fewer persons out of work fnow, and 
less general distress than at several former times, was correct. [Hear.] Among 
one class of people, and in one part of the country, he knew that there was great 
distress, that nothing could exceed it; that the distress was grievous, and that 
it was, at least he was afraid it was, increasing rather than diminishing—he meant 
among the hand-loom weavers. But that was not owing to the currency—it was 
owing to the competition between them and machinery, and must, therefore, he 
was afraid, increase. He was aware, too, that in many parts of the country, 
the agricultural labours were in a state of great distress; but he did not think 
that was caused by the state of the currency. I[t arose from other causes, to 
which the Parliament must apply itself, in order to relieve the distress of the Ja- 
bourer. After the currency had been settled on its present footing for so many 
years, the effect of going back to a depreciated currency would be to throw things 
into confusion and commit injustice. For these reasons, though he had not en- 
tered into the question fully, and having only wished to make afew observations 
on the speech of the Hon. Member, he must say that it was quite inconsisten 
with his duty to give his consent to the motion. [Cheers and calls of Question. | 

Mr. COBBETT said, if the committe were proposed to change the currency, 
he should vote against it. It appeared to him, as the committee was not t 
make the change, but only to inquire into the distress of the country, that there 
was no reason for refusing the committee. It was acknowledged on al? hands— 
nobody now denied——that a great error was committed in 1819. A monstrous 
act of injustice was, in fact, then committed. The Honourable Member for 
Birmingham thought the decision was wrung, and was open to revision. The 
committee might inquire, and might agree to the Hon. Member's opinion, ot 
might not. ‘The committee might make a report, and yet not recommend & 
change inthe currency. If the Hon. Member divided the House he should vot: 
with him. [Calls of “ Question.”’} 





| from mal-administration of the poor laws. 


{ 
| 


thing more advantageous to the question itself than to postpone his motion until | the middle class of society suffered most. 
| dition. 


Mr. E. L. BULWER was against the appointment of a committee moved for 
and promoted by persons known to entertain certain opinions on the currenc) 
question, because he thought that the only effect of such a committee would b« 
to shake the confidence of the country. He uid not deny the existence of dis- 
tress, far from it, but thought that a great deal of the distress arose from the 
demoralization of the mechanic class, broken down by early and excessive 
labour, and driven to resort to artificial stimuli. Much of the distress sprung 
Such being the case, he was happy 
to observe the appointment of a commission to inquire into the poor laws, and 
anticipated from a revision of the existing system, from a beneficial change in the 
law of settlement, and from an improved scheme of emigration—the best remedy 
for the evil. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD dwelt upon the distress of the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes, and stated that with the exertion of his best energies, he could 
not make any profit in trade at the present time. [Hear, andalaugh.] Gentle- 
men who laughed might find it difficult to answer or refute him. He did not 
state the fact with a view to excite compassion, being independent of com- 
mercial speculations, but for the purpose of showing that the distress was not [as 
the Noble Lord appeared to suppose) exclusively confined to the labouring 
classes. [Lord Althorp—I said “chiefly.”] In his opinion the lower part ot 
Shopkeepers were in a very bad con 
Going from Charing-cross to the Royal Exchange it would be found 
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that three-fourths of the shopkeepers on both sides of the way were <> a 
of insolvency if called on to make good their engagements Ihe wos } me 
proceeded to read extracts of letters, showing the distressed oon 1 — i 
mingham, and the increase in the amount of the poor rates of late y ‘ ha 
conclusion, he expressed his intention to support the motion, and declare 
opinion that if inquiry were refused it would lead to fearful consequences. , 

Mr. MAXWELL argued that there had been a breach of faith with the ed . 
on the subject of the currency. They had contracted large liabilities in wh ~ 
ciated currency—were they to be accused of spoliation for wishing to re turn . 
it? The existing distress and discontent afforded ample reason for granting a 
D ittee of inquiry. oy 
oo 'Sit Bs WROTTESLEY concurred with the Hon. Member for Birmingham, 
‘as to the existence of considerable distress among the middling classes. It was 
impossible to deny the extraordinary effect of the alteration in the ~— in 
1819; persons found their capital gradually melting away from them. He was 
one of those who thought that there should have been something like an equita- 
ble adjustment in 1819. In 1829 they also committed a great fault,—the altera- 
tion then made was an aggravation of the measure of 1819. All this was un- 
doubted, but the diificalty was, how to apply a remedy to the evil. If he thought 
the proposition of the Honourable Member for Birmingham likely to remedy it, 
the Honourable Member should have his vote, but his firm conviction being that 
the Honourable Member's measure would not remove the evil, he declined to 
support it. : : 

Mr. BARING objected to the resolution on the grounds, that the object of 
the mover to get them into Committee, was to effect, if he could, a depreciation 
in the currency, at the present time when so much uncertainty prevailed with 
regard to the trade of the Fast and West Indies, and Canada, a state of un- 
certainty that caused the present languishing condition of trade and in conse- 
quence that prevai'ed throughout the country, it would be unwise to agree to 
the motion, and thus add another measure of uncertainty to the present evils 
He denied that there was a greater degree of crime or distress in England than 
in other countries, and attributed the condition of the country so loudly com- 
plained of to the reluctance with which capital was embarked in commercia! 
enterprize from the doubtful nature of the commercial regulations in future to be 
adopted. He would not object to going into the Committee, if the inquiries 
were to be contined to the question whether a double standard, one of silver and 
one of gold, might be resorted to. A great mistake had been committed, 
in fixing upon one standard, that of gold ; the governor of the Bank of England 
was of the same opinion, and if a silver and gold standard could be accomplished, 
and an alteration of the payments of country bankers effected, a re-issue of one 
pound notes might at once be permitted. As the object of the mover, however, 
was to reduce the pound to fifteen shillings, he would object to the Committee 

Mr. M. ATTWOOD, insisted that the prevailing distress was not dependent 
upon the circumstances alluded to, nor to the introduction of power looms in par- 
ticular districts, to the injury of the hand-loom weavers, as asserted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It was the Duty of the House to investigate the cause 
ef distress be it what it might, and with respect to the currency question, he 
did not believe that Lord Althorp reposed any confidence in the maintenance oi 
the present standard ; its foundation was rotten, and Parliament should enquire 
what contracts or enjoyments yet remained, formed in a depreciated currency and 
now discharged in the present, with a view to relieve the parsies oppressed by 
such contracts. This and every other subject connected with the distress of the 
country, would be met by the resolution before the House, and it was unjust to 
refuse a full enquiry into the causes of the condition of which they all experienced 
the evils. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said that much distress was to be found in England, while 
Ireland was overwhelmed with it; a complete case for enquiry was made out, 
and the grounds of opposing it were mischievous and absurd. ‘The single ques 
tion before Parliament, was the public distross and the people were anxious for 
an investigation into its causes without delay. Upona division of the House, 
there appeared for Mr. Attwood’s motion 153—against it 192—majority for 
ministers 39 The announcement of the numbers of the minority was received 
with repeated cheers. 


PROGRESS OF 'THE IRISH BILL. 

The “Trish Enforcing Bill” was still struggling its way through the Committe: 
of the Whole in the Commons. Five clauses only were disposed of during the sit- 
ting of the 18th. The Court Martial clause was carried on the 19th, aftera long 
and animated debate, and then only after an avowal by’Mr. Stanley, that}Ministers, 
“without being asked to do so, but from feelings of justice, had struck out po- 
litical offences of all kinds, and that all cases of libel, political meetings and 
matters connected with the press, had been taken out of the bill.” For the 
clause, 270; against it, 130. This exclusion of some of the most offensive 
parts of the measure, is considered by the Liberals as a triuayph, alike 
over the Tories and the Ministers. The following extract from a London paper 
of the 21st, shows the progress made by the bill during the sitting of the 10th 

Two amendments were proposed by Mr. O'Connell in the 12th clause. The 
object of the first was to allow the Government to select as Judge Advocates to 
the courts martial “ any barrister of not less than five years standing.” This 
was agreedto. As the clause originally stood, the selection was restricted to 
King’s Serjeants and King’s Counsel. The effect of the second amendment 
was to make the courts martial open courts. This also was agreed to, with the 
limitation that the court should be closed while the members considered their 
verdict. 

On the motion of Mr. Stanley, the 16th clause was so amended as to render 
it necessary that warrants against persons refusing to attend to give evidence 
should be issued by the whole Court. As the clause stood before, any single 
member of the Court had power to issue such warrant. 

In the 17th clause Mr. O'Connell moved an amendment, which was not ob- 
jected to, and which prevents the court-martial from inflicting corporal punish- 
ment of any kind. 

The 18th clause being thought to render it imperative on the patrols, in a pro- 
claimed district, to detain all persons whom they found out at night until tried 
by a court martial, Mr. Stanley offered to amend the clause in such a way as 
would allow of bail being taken for the appearance of parties, and as would di- 
rect that no person should be arrested except under circumstances of suspicion. 
—The clause so amended, was agreed to. 

In the 19th clause, which gives the power of domiciliary visits, some important 
alterations were made, on the motion of the Solicitor General. The clause, as 
now amended, forbids the police or soldiery breaking into a house under any cir- 
cumstances. If the inmates summoned refuse to answer, he is to be considered 
as absent. 

In the course of the debates on the Enforcing Bill, the Ministry have been 
continually losing strength. The minority has doubled its number, since the 
debate began ; and among the deserters are some members whose votes must 
be considered a pointed censure. The English petitions against the measure 
are unusually numerous, and from Scotland there was not one petition in its fa- 
vour, although the Scotch members nearly all voted for it 

Mr. O'Connell, after having opposed the principle of the English Poor Laws 
during his whole life, has at length astonished the House by giving notice of a 


motion for a comiittee to inquire intothe expediency of adapting those laws to 
Treland. ; ; 


—>—— 
PORTUGAL—REPULSE OF THE MIGUELITES 
London March 21 

The following is an extract from a letter, received by the steamer from Vigo, 
‘on which implicit reliance may be placed. 

Oporto, March 4.— This morning, at day-light, after bombarding the town 
during the night, the troops of Miguel made a grand attack in the direction of 
Cordello, and St. John da Foz. A diversion had been made in the vicinity of 
Ayoa Ardente, but it soon became perceptible that the main object of attack was 
towards the Cordello line. 

“The troops of Don Miguel were completely repulsed, and it is supposed 
that they have sustained a considerable loss ; upwards of 600 are said to have 
been killed, but credence cannot be given to all the reports current in the town 

“Don Pedro's troops have comparitively sustained little loss; but the Scot- 
tish corps, under Major Shaw, have suffered the most, ove officer in that corps 
has been killed, and almost every officer, with the exception of its com- 
meander, Shaw, has been wounded, on the constitutional side. 
visions, ammunition, and troops are daily expected.” 

The letter from which the above intelligence is taken, brought by the Alban 
steamer,which touched at Vigo on the 12th, on its way from the Mediterranean 

With respect to the extent of the advantages gained by the liberating army 
from this successful resistance, we cannot speak positively; but it is quite 
certain that they have again beaten off the Miguelites: and the result of the 
confict cannot fail to inspire the amy of the Queen of Portugal with fresh cou- 


rage and increased confidence, and to produce a favourable effect on the inhabi- 
tants of Portugal. 


Supplies of pro- 


a 

Whitehall, March 15.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to be passed under the great seal granting the dignities of Viscount and Earl of 
the United Kingeom of Great Britain and Ireland, unto John George Baron Dur- 
ham, and the heiis male of his body lawfully begotten, by 
titles of Visconnt Lambton and Earlof Durham. 


St James’ Palace, Marchi3.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 


the names, styles, and 


honor of Knighthood upon Lieutenant-General Henry John Cumming, Military 


Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order ; and upon Frede- 


ric Madden, Esq., of the British Museum, Companion of the Royal Hanoverian | 


Guelphic Order. 








Nova Scoua. 


On Monday last, by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Lieut. Joseph Ritner, of U.S. A. 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Alexander Kyle, of West Poit. 
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By the arrival of the George Washington from Liverpool, we have received 
our London files to the 23d ult. 

The prominent topic before the British public is still the Irish Coercion Bill, 
which is making its way slowly through Parliament. The Ministers, however, 
have beia obliged to make several modifications and concessions in the different 
clauses, which have materially weakened the measure, and should the same op- 
position continue, and the Cabinet coutinue equally pliable, we may expect to 
see the Bill nearly emasculated when it passes its third reading. ‘The Court- 
martial! Clause, however, which was the most obnoxious, passed the Committee 
on the 20th of March, after much opposition, by a vote of 270 to 130. It is 
surprising what inroads this measure has made upon the popularity of the Whigs 
The liberal presses, almost without exception, have assumed a hostile tone ; 
many of which affirm, that the present Ministry have shown themselves more 
despotic than the Tories. 
to effect their removal. 


Others, the Spectator for instance, are devising plans 
Their majorities in Parliament, however, are still of a 
most decided character—and the House of Co:nmons 
strong-hold and tower of strength. 


may be deemed their 

In another part of this day’s impression will be found an important article from 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger, describing the conditions on which his Majesty's Go- 
vernment intend to renew the Charter of the East India Company. 

In another page wil] be found a brief sketch of the debate, which took place 
in the House of Commons, on Mr. Attwood’s motion for enquiring into the state 
of the country. This debate attracted much attention in England, not only from 
the subject-matter of it, but from the fact that on the division taking place, his 
Majesty's Ministers came oft with «smaller majority than has yet taken place 
during the session. The object of the mover was to bring on an examination into 
the state of the currency—this will be easy gathered from the tenor of the speech 
of the Hlon. mover, who is one of those who attributes al! the ills which Eng- 
; land snifers to the coutrected state of the currency. Mr Attwood’s panacea is 
an emission of paper currency in small notes, a measure which he believes would 
be a cure for all the ills that afflict the state. The Ministers, it will be seen, 
adhere to the present system, which is bottomed on the celebrated act of Parlia- 
ment, called “Peel's Bill.” 


readers, brought 


Mr. Peel's bill, itis not necessary to inform our 
back the currency of the nation, which had run into an 
excess of paper circulation during the war, to the gold standard. 


én 
The great 
panic of 1825 was attributed in a great degree to the 


prodigious issue of 
One pound notes, anda bill was brought into restrain their use, and in conse- 
quence notes of five pound sterling are the smallest denomination now in use in 
England. ‘This has contracted the floating capital of the country, and as Mr 
Attwood and his adherents think, paralized the whole business of the nation. 
His opponents, on the contrary, believe that it has brought the circulation to a 
healthy standard, and will ettectually protect us from a repetition of the frizhtful 
evils of 1825 

Situated at this distance, with our limited knowledge, we are of course not 
competent to offer an opinion on such a difficult question—stil!, if we were to 


follow the dictates of our judgment, we should be in favour of a small rel; 





tion of the present system,—for we firinty believe that the country does suffer in 
consequence of its extreme s overity 


MARRIED, on Saturday, March 30th, at the Havana, Count Louis de Pennazzi, | 
to Frances, daughter of the late C. M'Keige, Esq. of Boston, formerly of Halifax | 


By 'T. Moore, Esq. 







Among others who have come forward to assail their early and long-tried 
patrons at this moment uf embarrassment, is Mr. Moore, who has let off one of 
the bitterest sarcasms that ever fell from his pen. It is so clever, laughable, and 





| purigent—and withal so characteristic of the man, that we subjoin it— 


PADDY'S METAMORPHOSIS. 


About fifty years since, in the days of our daddies, 
That plan was commenced which the wise now applaud, 
Of shipping off Ireland's most turbulent Paddies, 


_As good raw material for settlers abroad. 


Some West India island whose name I forget 

Was the region then chosen for this scheme so romantic, 
And such the success the first colony met, 

That a second, svon after, set sail o'er th’ Atlantic. 
Behold them now safe at the long looked-for shore, 

Sailing in between banks that the Shannon might greet, 
And thinking of friends, whom but two years before, 

They had sorrowed to lose, but would soon again meet. 


And hark, from the shore, a glad welcome there came— 

“ Arrah Paddy from Cork, is it you, my sweet boy?” 
While Pat stood astonished to hear his own name 

Thus hailed by black , who capered for joy! 
Can it possibly be '—half amazement,—half doubt, 

Pat listened,—again rnbs his eyes and looks steady ; 
Then heaves a deep sigh, and in horror yells out, 

** Father’s blood! only think, black and curly already !” 
Deceived by that well-mimick’d brogue in his eats, 

Pat read his own doom in those wool-headed figures, 
And thought,—what a climate, in less than two years, 

To turn a whole cargo of Pats into niggers ! 

MORAL. 

"Tis thus,—but, alas, by a marvel more true 

Than is told in this rival of Ovid's best stories ;— 
Your Whigs, when in office a short year or two, 

By a dusus nature, all turn into Tories. 
And thus, when I hear them “ strong measures "’ advise, 

Ere the seats that they sit on have time to get steady, 
I say, while I listen with tears in my eyes, 

“Father's blood! only think, black and curly already !” 





PARK THEATRE. 

Mr. Horn’s version of the Magic Flute was produced on Wednesday evening 
to a crowded house, and with complete success. A more beautiful and sterling 
selection of music has never been offered to the public of New York, and we 
must do the management the justice to say that every expense has been incurred, 
andevery pains taken to give due effect to the piece. We do not think the 
Draia good, and think it might have been much more ably constructed, but it is, 
nevertheless, redeemed by the excellency of the music. The first act is charm- 
ing ; the Heroine, Mrs. Austin, appearing at a proper season, commences with a 
beautiful Seena—the Parto of Mozart from La Clemenza, and charmingly was it 
executed both by voice and clarionet. The Heroine is then engaged in concert- 
ed musie untul the curtain falis on the first act, throughout the whole of which 
the music is exceedingly beautiful. The part assigned to the Fairies is light and 
appropriate, and the accompaniments of the Band admirable—whilst an intense 
interest is excited for the adventurous Prince and persecuted Princess. The 
ensuing act tends greatly to attract the attention to less interesting personages. 
True, Sarastro the Magician (Mr. Horn) makes his appearance, and so long as 
the agency of this personage is directed to his victim it is in admirable keeping, 
but we are afterwards totally removed from the plot of the piece, and have to 
console ourselves with a beautiful ballad introduced by Mr. Horn, “ Dark eyed 
one cone hither to me,” the poetry by Thomas Haynes Bayley, set to Auber’s 
music. Mr. Horn has likewise set Mr Halleck’s fine lines from Marco Bozzaris, 
‘Come to the Bridal Chamber, Death,’ and these are the only interpolations 
upon Mozart in the operas The third act returns us Pamena (Mrs. Austin) with 
a fine Bravura, written for the highest notes of a high Soprana voice, and a Fi- 
nale of uncommon merit. Mr. Horn winds up his piece by the air so well known 
as Odolce concento, sung by the whole Chorus, but with the addition of brilliant 





We think that the Legislature erred in 
going from one extreme to another; we think that the nation suffers now as | 
much from inanition as it did formerly from repletion, and we think most deci- | 
dedly and unequivocally thata limited issue of small notes under safe restric- | 
tions, would, in afew months, impart life, vigour, and prosperity to the whole 
realin. On this account we regret that Mr. Attwood's motion was lost, or rather, | 
that it was not coincided in by his Majesty's Ministers 

By our extracts it will be seen that the forces of Don Miguel have been re- 
pulsed in an attack on Oporto. The assault was most desperate and the repulse 
signal. This will give the Pedroites fresh courage, and enable them to sustain 
the siege a little longer, but unless some means can be adopted to procure sup- | 
plies by forcing the passage of the river, which is now commanded by the batte- | 
There 
is yet no manifestation of any sympathy for the cause of Donna Maria on the 
part of the native Portuguese 


ries of Miguel, the whole force of the invaders must speedily surrender. 


‘The persons brought to trial for attempting the life of Louis Philippe have 
been acquitted amidst the acclamations of acrowded court. The Duchess of 
Chateaubriand has also been acquitted of the pro- 


secutions instituted against him for his publications in favour of the Carlists. 


Berri is still in confinement 





THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 
The late arriva! from Buenos Ayres, brings the intelligence that these islands | 
had been formally taken possession of by Captain Ouslow, of H. M.S. Clio, on | 
the 3rd of January last. ‘The British flag was run up, a party of marines sa- | 
luting, and the flag of the Arsentine republic hauled down, and sent on board the | 
Buenos Ayres schooner of war Sarandi, with a message that it was a foreign 
flag, found on the territories appertaining to his Britannic Majesty 
Thus, after an abandonment of : onc 
by the British crown, and 


38 years, these islands are once more claimed | 
our national flag again waves over them. 

There are several reasons why this step should be taken. In the first place 
it must be reinembered, that at the time of the former possession, these islands 
presented little 


exercised by 


or no advantage, mm consequence 


of the monopoly in commerce 
it at present when the trade of the Pacific is open | 
to the world, they offer various contingencies of the most valuable 


the Spaniards, b 
character. | 
They are easily made by vessels either on the homeward or outward voyge round 
Cape Horn, from whence they are not more than 500 miles distant, and conse- 
quently afford a ready shelter and watering place to the cruisers and merchant 
vessels of al/ nations. } 
With all these advantages, however, we do not imagine that their possession 
by Buenos Ayres would have been interfered with, had they been placed under 
a legitimate government; but, when Vernet was appointed to the chief ave hority, | 
under a kind of mixed commission of Governor and owner, and began to exercise 
a semi-piratical sway, and one extremely annoying to the vessels of other nations 
engaged in sealing, calling forth a chastisement at the hands of the United | 
States in the first instance,—under such circumstances, the British Government | 
were probably induced to retain a former right, in order to preserve their cominer- | 
cial interests in that quarter, as well as to check the grasping cupidity of adven- | 
tures, that might have transformed these ayailable islands into a den of pirates 
and marauders — 
The Mirror of this week, in addition to its usual variety of agreeable and en- | 
tertaining matter, contains an engraved. view of some of the romantic scenery 


of Wehawk. ‘The drawing was executed by Bennett and the engraving by Du- 
rand ; 


| 
Mr. Hunt, late of the Spirit of the Times, announces his intention of pub- | 
lishing a periodical work called che Story Teller. It will, we understand, con- | 


tain a series of agreeable tales, both original and selected 











The National Calendar. and Annals of the Umited States, for 1833. Vol. XI 
By Peter Force. Washington. Thompson and Homans. New York, G | 

& C. & H. Carvill. 
This volume contains an excellent digest of the political and domestic circum- 
Stances of the United States, affording an accurate list of the Legislature, Judi- 


° . | 
cature and the various branches of Government, details of the Army and Navy. | 


the Foreign relations, and much information on every subject connected with the 
United States. As a ready reference, it is essential nearly to all classes, and we 

are assured that it may be depended upon for accuracy of statement. It will, | 
we presume, from the very nature of its contents, command an extensive circu- | 





r 
We have received some proposals for publishing by subscription, “ A Military | 


lation, and thus reward the editor for the extent and ability of his researches. . 


divisions executed by Mrs. Austin and Mr. Jones. 

We really must not omit the excellent and impressive singing of Mr. Jones, 
whom we never heard to greater advantage; his Scena in the first act before 
Sarastro’s Cavern was charmingly given. Placide was the Buffo of the Opera, 
and in the part of Papagano rendered ample justice to the author. He has a 
part in a curious Quintette, which he sings with a buge padlock upon his mouth, 
a magic one of course, placed there by the Fairies, for his readiness in the art of 
exaggeration. Mrs. Sharpe enacted the wife of the bird-catcher, and this bye 
plot tends greatly to relieve the piece. The Scenery is really beautiful, the 
dresses rich and appropriate, and the stage business admirably managed. Mr. 
Barry has done himself credit by the getting up of this Spectacle, which when 


| curtailed, and reformed as all pieces of the sort are after the first night, will 


doubtless become very popular. We cannot conclude without adverting to the 
improvement in music which is daily perceptible in this country. Here isa 
complete opera containing a selection of music by one of the greatest masters 
the world ever produced—brought out in New York, for the first time, in a style 
that would not disgrace the first cities of Europe. 

'VALIAN OPERA. 

The opera of Otello by Rossini, has been twice performed during the last 
week, by the whole strength of the Company, Signora Pedrotti, and Signors 
Montresor, Fornasari, Corsetti, and Pedrotti having sustained the characters. 

As to the plot of this opera, it is merely a burlesque, a sort of fancy-mask taken 
from the tragedy of Shakspeare, in which the inconsistencies of the original are 
wonderfully and almost ludicrously heightened ; it is, in fact, inferior to the ge- 
nerality of operatic plots, and the talent of'a great master was abundantly requi- 
red in making it acceptable to an intelligent audience by its accompaniments. 


| This, however, has heen accomplished, and in Otello we witness, if not the chef 


d'ceuvre at least one of the triumphs of Rossini, in which music is made to as- 
sert its power, and more than atone for the weakness of the drama. ‘The opera 
abounds in concerted pieces of the most graceful harmony, and some of them, in 
point of expression and tenderness, are scarely rivalled throughout the range of 
opera. We may allude particularly to the semi-chorusses, at the end of the 
eighth and ninth scenes, in the first act; the one as remarkable for its passionate 
earnestness, as the other for its force and boldness of conception. With the ex- 
ception of the Uavatina “ In qual orrendo,” by Signor Pedrotti, there are not 
many opportunities for individual exertion, the harmonies are the morceaux of 


| the opera, which fall one by one upon the ear of the delighted listener. 


‘The characters were excellently supported throughout, and received frequent 
applause ; Signor Fornasari, in the part of Elmira, (the Brabantio of Shakspeare) 
had but a limited part, and one unworthy of his musical rank; he, howerer, at- 
tached a more than usual dignity to the representation, and greatly added to the 
beauty of the concerted pieces The orchestra maintained their character also, 
althongh we missed a few well-known faces , the places of Casolani, Paggi, and 
Cioffi were supplied by other artists, of course of an inferior grade, still the whole 
went off with sufficient eclat to render us alive to the beauties of Rossini, and 
the merits of the present company. We regretted to witness so thin an atten- 
dance on Thursday evening, as well on account of the management, as on that 
of the audience, who were deprived of much enjoyment by the system of curtail- 
ment adupted throughout the performance. 


BRITISH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 

Instituted for the protection of British Industry and Enterprise. 
Istly. For the purpose of affording timely and temporary reliefto the British 
Emigrant, and in providing him with working tools. 

2ndly. Medical Aid in sickness 

3rily. For the purpose of establishing a gratuitous Register Office, and in pro- 
curing employment for the Emigrant, together with such useful information on 
all matters connected with Manufactures, Agriculture, &c. &c. as may lead him 
to a successful prosecution of his pursuits A 

4thly. For the purpose of granting Loans of Money, without interest, to per- 
sons of approved character, in aid of some useful invention or improvement in 
Manufacture, or in advancing the interests of Agriculture or Horticulture. 

5thly. For the endowment of a Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, in the event of the 


premature decease of a Member 


A Public Meeting will be held on Monday next, April 22nd, by adjournment, 


at St John,s Hall, Frankfort-street, for the purpose of receiving the Report of the 


Special Committee, and eleeting for the year ensuing fifteen Members of Com- 
mittee, and five Trustees 


The Chair will be taken at half-past seven, precisely 
British Merchants, Manufacturers, and British Residents generally, are most 
arnestly solicited to favour the above Meeting with their attendance, in aid of a 


cause So material to the interests of their necessitous countrymen. 





and Naval Magazine of the United States,” the first number of which is pub- 
lished, and which is especially intended to diffuse useful intelligence, in all the 
| branches of their respective professions, among the officers of every rank in the 

two services. When we ay that the United Service Journal of Great Britain, | 
| he 2 7 
has been adopted as a model, we need not add further recommendation of the 

plan of the work, and we only wish thst it may be rendered as useful and instruc- 
| tive, and enjoy as much popularity in this country, as that periodical commands 
| in Great Britain. 


| Monday of May next. 
W. Waving. 


languages, and all the branches of a finished English education. 


| tive drawing and painting in water and oil colours ; transparent blinds after the Eng- 
| lish method ; music on different instruments. 


59 Courtland st., at 18, Cedar st., and at 115 Nassau st., of Mr. J. Nitchic, New 





OUNG LADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL, Middletown, Connecticut.—This 
institution will be organized and ready for the reception of pupils on the first 

Under the superintendence of Mrs. E. Bartlette and Miss S. 
Instruction will be given inthe French, Spanish, Italian, and Latin 
Likewise Perspec- 


Circulars containing the names of the 
referees, terms and every particular may be obtained at the apartments of Mrs. B 


York. 


April 20. 
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She Alvion. | 


THE HEATHER’S PURPLE FLOWER. 


A Ballad, Sung by Mr. Sinclair: Composed by C. F. Harris. New York, Published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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INNOCENTE CON GRAZIE 
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O’er the mountain where the heather Spreads its purple flow’r. 
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Princely halls were made for pride, 
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Lassie let us stray together, Far from town or tow’r 
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Towns for low de - ceit dear lassie, “Tis but near the braes green side Thouand I should meet dear lassie, Oh. 
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let us stray together Far from town or O’er 


Where the mountain daisy’s blowing, 
On the turf we'll tread, 

Where the rippling burn is flowing 

O’er its pebbly bed. 
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mountain where the heather Spreads its purple flow’r. 


oe 

There while ev'ry op’ning flow’r 
As thy smile is dear sweet lassie 

Shelter'd in some leafy bow'r 

Thou and I should meet dear lassie 
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Oh, Lassie let us stray together 
Far from town or tow’r 

O’er the mountain where the heather 
Spreads its purple flow’r. 





SOUTHEY’S LIVES OF BRITISH ADMIRALS. 
From Lardner’s Encyclopedia. 
Lives of the British Admirals, with an Introductory View of the Navak History of 

England. By Robert Southey, Esq. Vol. 1. Longman & Co. 

From any experienced hand, this very useful work would have been welcome ; 
but it is doubly so coming from one every way so competent and skilful as the 
author of the inimitable Life of Nelson. Our naval history is that of our rise 
as a nation: to our hardihood on the waters we owe our chief glory : and we may 
truly say with one of our poets— 

Our march is o’er the mountain wave, 
Our home is on the deep. | 

Cesar found us acquainted with navigation; Alfred the Great built a fleet and 
gained our first naval victory ; Edward the Third asserted, ia the battle of Sluys, 
the military rather than the naval superiority of England: the defeat of the 
dreaded Armada gave the sea captains of our country that daring confidence 
which they have since so well maintained: Charles the First, and likewise his 
sons, introduced science in the construction of our ships; and the great com- 
manders of the days of George the Third, made England mistress of the ocean. 
The image of this singular, and though moving, really stable empire, seems to 
have been present to the savage imaginations of the roving Northmen or Sea- 
kings : we find it repeatedly alluded to in old ballads ; and the gallant adventurer 
Ward is made to vaunt, that other men reign on land, but he reigns king on sea. 
To trace naval architecture from a hollow log to a line-of-battle ship; and naval 
history from a predatory excursion in a wicker boat covered with hides for the 
purpose of stealing cows or robbing a church, to an expedition, in which, as at 
Trafalgar, the empire of the sea was decided, is the task which Mr. Southey has 
imposed on his genius; and as far as he has sailed down the stream of time, he 
has acquitted himself worthily. 

It is his object in the first two volumes to give the general history of our navy; 
this will bring him down to the days of Elizabeth, when great maritime warriors, 
such as Howard, Drake, Raleigh, and others, made their appearance; the work 
will then assume the form of biography, and the general history will be continued 
in a series of memoirs, reaching from the days of Henry VII. to those of Wil- 
liam IV. This will make a work, showing more individuality of character than 
anything in the stately historical form : it will afford the author an opportunity of 
manifesting his skill in delineating the characters and searching into the motives 
of men; and, moreover, it will enable him to pour out with greater freedom his 

simple, flowing, unaffected, racy and vigourous English. In truth, the era of our 
naval greatness lies neither in the times of Queen Elizabeth nor King Charles ; 
to find it, we must go further back, and search as well among the records of our 
merchants as those of our princes: our strength at sea grew with our commerce, 
and for many centuries the defence of the island was intrusted as much to hired 
merchantmen, as to the regular navy of the Crown. Wecannot at present make 
any extracts from this interesting volume : we recommend it to our readers as 
every way worthy, for research and genius, of the name on its title-page. 


—_— 


The late Earl of Dudley, during his life time, contributed several interesting, 
and some of them extremely caustic, articles to the Quarterly Review. We be- 
lieve we are enabled to point them out, and that our statement may be depended 
upon for its accuracy. His Lordship reviewed the “Life of Lord Charlemont ;”’ 
“Sydney Smith's Sermons ;” Roscoe’s Letters to Earl Grey ;” ‘Wakefield's 
Correspondence with Fox ;” “Miss Edgeworth's Patronage ;” ‘“ Lettrell’s Let- 
ters to Julia ;” “ Rogers’ Poem of Columbus ;” and “Stevens’ Life of Horne 
Tooke.” When the review of Sydney Smith's Sermons” appeared, the Noble 
Lord (then Mr. Ward) was on terms of great intimacy with the Rev. Gentle- 


OOK AT THIS !! $100,000, IN $1000 PRIZES ! !--Without exception this is 
really one of the most deservedly popular lotteries, ever issued in the United 
States,—It will be drawn on the 29th of May, nert, and is an excellent scheme for 
packages, as a ticket with three drawn numbers upon it, can hardly fail drawing a 
$1,000 prize.—66 No. Lottery. 10 drawn ballots!!! and tickets only $10—packages of 








= - eB 
LOW ERS.—For Sale, a choice selection of Green-house Plants, the property 
of a lady.—Consisting of Myrries, Versina or Lemon Piants, HypRAN- 
etas, Launistinas, Roses, Pinks, Large passion Frowers, &c. about 50 or 
60 pots,with flower-stands and stools—price $20. Apply at 108 Rivington-st  Ap.13. 





Whole Tickets can be had from me for $209, and cannot draw less than $85; so that 
oes cannot lose over $124.--Clubs, or individua!s, who remit this amount ($124) can 
nave a certificate for a package of Whole, and the original tickets will be deposited in 


the United States Bank. Address 
ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, New-York. 


F MR. JOHN MAVOR, formerly of London, Merchant, and afterwards of Bour- 

deaux, and who proceeded from thence tothe United States a few years ago, 
will apply to Mr. Josh. Stanley, No. 418, Broadway New York, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage; or any person giving information of Mr. Mavor’s present 
residence, or if he should be dead, when and where he died, he will be rewarded on 
application to the said Mr. Stanley. [April 20—1f. 


RS. GIBSON AND DAUGHTERS from Edinburgh, are forming at this 
season, at their Boarding and Day School, 428 Broome Street, near Broadway, 
New York, Classes for beginners in English, with its orthography and Grammar, 
including in this branch, Geography, History, Astronomy, Rhetoric, Belies Lettres, 
with writing and arithmetic; also for beginners, in French, Italian, Music on Piano 
Forte and Guitar, Drawing, Oriental and Mezzotiniing. A few more pupils may 
likewise be admitted into their established classes, for any of the above branches. 

For young ladies who have made proficiency in French, a weekly class devoted to | 
French conversation and composition, will be opened on Saturdays. 

Instruction on Piano forte given at private houses, 

The plan of education pursued, being of the most scientific character, the pupils 
are thoroughly instructed in whatever branches they may enter on. 

Mrs Gibson can accomodate a few more pupils as boarders. 

Refe rence to Rev, Dr. Milnor, Rev. Dr. Berrian, Rev. Dr. Brodhead, Rev. Dr. 
Knox, Rev. William Patton, Rev. R. MeCartee, Rev. Erskine Mason, John J. 
Palmer, Rebert Dyson, Robert Jaffray and Curtis Bolton, Esquires. of New York; | 
Professor Silliman of Newhaven; Rev. Dr. Codman, Dorchester, near Boston; Rev. | 
John Mason Duncan, Baltimore ; and Rev. Dr. James Laurie, Washington. | 

April 6—3m. | 














O British residents in the United States and the Canadas.—John Gibson, for- 
merly Writer to the Signet, Notary Public in Edinburgh, now residing at 428 
Broome-street, New York, gtves notice that he prepares proofs of relationship, and 
etters of Attorney for persons in America who may succeed to real or personal estate 
n Scotland , also Wills and conveyances of such estates, which, owing to the peculi- 
arity of the Scotch law, depend for their validity upon being executed strictly in the | 
Scotch form. He, besides, gives legal advice and assistance in all matters regulated by | 
Scotch law. | 
Reference is respectfully made to John J. Palmer, Hugh Maxwell, John L. Mason, | 
Robert Halliday, Esqrs., of New-York—Jonn Greig of Canandaigua Professor Si!- | 
liman of New-Haven—Rev. John Codman, D. D. of Dorchester near Boston—John | 
| 


Mas n Duncan, Baltimore—James Laurie, D. D., Washington. [March 16. 


[ OTICE—MRS. A. M. PEARCY has been induced, by the solicitation of nu- 
, merous friends residing at a distance from New-York, to make sucharrangements | 
in her establishment for respectable families and those who may wish to visit this city 
for a short period, In consequence of these solicitations, she has arranged her spa- 
cious and eligibly situated house, 56 Broadway, and engaged a suitable number of do- 
mestics in order to realize the expectations of her friends, where she feels confident she 
car render them both agreeable and comfortable. [April 6,---3t, 


YOUNG MAN, anative of England, of respectable connexions, is desirous of | 

obtaining a situation ona Farm in Canada, where he could acquire a practi- | 
cal knowledge of Agriculture. Remuneration is not so much an object at present as | 
a comfortable situation where he would endeavour by attention to the interests of his | 
employers to gain their confidence. Further information to be obtained by applica- 
tion (post paid) at the Office of the ALBion. April 13—tIt 


P BYRNE, wholesale dealer and raanufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
@ William street, New York. Jan. 6. 


few Gentlemen of jhigh respectability may be aecomodated with lodging and 





























man, and as the article is rather severe, profound secrecy was observed by Mr. 
Gilford, the editor, and Mr. Murray, the proprietor and publisher, relating to the 
author. His will, by some of its very extraordinary bequests, is, we are told, cal- 
culated to excite much tittle-tattle, and scandalous interpretation.— Ibid. 











cher of acknowleged practical eminence im the city of New York, is desirous of 
epening a school in the summer months, for instruction in Waltzing, Cotillions, and 
every variety of Fancy Dancing, from the Ist of May next, in any town E. W. N. or 
8.,not very distant from N.York—and where the patronage would encourage the under- 
taking. The Teacher would be accompanied with a Violin, and a practising Ball for 
upils would be given every alternate week, to which pupils, parents, and friends would 
ave the privilege of attending. Address, post paid, to “Terpsichore,” to the care of 
the Editor of the “Albion,” Cedar-st. N. York—stating the inducements to establish a 
school. Editors of newspapers in towns, where this advertisement might be effective, 
will please copy. April 20. 


UN POWDER-MAKER.—Wanted immediately a person capable of conduct- 
G ing a GUN POWDER MANUFACTORY, who can give satisfactory testimony 
of his ability and knowledge—a man of family, who has a knowledge of the business 
of a farm would not be objected to. The situation of the mills are not very distant 
from the city of Philadelphia. Liberal wages will be given to a person who could act as 
a foreman. A line directed to A. Z. at the Advocate and Journal office, city of New 
York, ( post paid,) will be attended to. {April 20—It. 





Dacre AND WALTZING. —A wall known Professor and established Tea- | 


& breakfast and tea, in a small private family in a central part of the city and within 
a few doors of Broadway. ‘The house is new and handsome, and as there will be much 
superior comfort in the domestic management, it will be found an agreeable and derirable | 
residence. Cards of address to be obtained on reference to this office. 





[March, 16.] 


’ gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smetters 








ARWICK & SONS 





Ho- 


A} RS. BAKER informs her friends and the public that she has taken tse coms 


dious house in Broadway, known as the Ade Iphi, which she intends opening on | 
the Istof May next,asa private boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of | 


rooms, will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the 
Bowling Green,) a desirable residence. For terms &c., please apply at her present 
residence, No. 5 Nassau, corner of Wall-street. [Feb. 16, 3 m.] 
| @ PRING GOOODS AT 263 BROADWAY.—The subscriber has received another 
» case of Peau de Soie, very desirable Spring colours ; together with a selection of 
Jaconet Cambrics, and Muslins ; Plaid, French Ginghams, and small figured Calicoes 
Olympian and Hernani Shawls and Handkerchiefs. Belts, &c. " 
On hand, Jet and Blue Black Peau de Soie, Gros de fuisse, 4,5 & 6-4 black Italien 
Lustring, Paris Embroideries, Laces, Hosiery and Gloves. Also—Linen Cambric 
j and Linen Cambric Hdkfs, Book, Nansook, Swiss and Mull Muslius, and every varie- 


ty of Fancy and Staple Goods. 
ROBERT MACKIE. 


For sale wholesale and retail, by 


March [3-3 m. 





Office, No. 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St, | 
onc“en [March 16.) | 


VEN CAPITALISTS.—The subscriber offers for sale his valuable and extensive 

property in the township of Grimsby [40 mile creek] in the district of Niagara 
situated on the main road, about half way between the towns of Niagara and Hamil- 
ton, and about three quarters of a mile upon Lake Ontario, to the margin of which 
the property extends—it is situated in a beaut ful healthy and fertile part of the coun- 
try, abounding in excellent fruit of every description, and in the neighborhood of a re- 
spectable society; and within ten minutes walk of the Parish Church. 

The premises contain about 110 acres of meadow, arable and wood land, about 60 
of which are under cultivation, on which are an excellent substantial Stone House, 
72 by 36, built after the modern English cottage style, with double kitchens, and every 
other accommodation required for a genteel family, an excellent kitchen garden, con- 
taining about | acre, well stocked with the choicest fruit; such as apples, pears, 
plumbs, peaches, grapes, &c.; together with a large Barn, out-houses, &c. &c.; 
an excellent well of water, new Grist Mill 40 feet by 50, 4 stones high, calculated 
to carry 3 run of stones, 2 of which are in operation andjadapted for the manufactory 
of merchant work; a New Saw Mill, a building mtended for carding wool, and a 
number of dwelling houses; Tannery and Distillery, m complete order, capable 
of running 20 bushels of grain per day. The pfoperty is situated im a fine grain coun- 
try, and a good stand for mercantile business, where the proprietor has carried it 
on for the last 25 years. The purchaser (if required) could be accommodated wtih 
200 acres of Wood Land, within two miles of the property, at a reasonable price. 

Intending purchasers, will, of course, view the property, which will be shown to them 
by his SON, residing on the premises, to whom application for terms may be made— 
the Hon. James Crooks, West Flamboro’—or to the subscriber, W. CROOKS, 

St. Anns, Nelson, Gore District, 

ist January, 1833. April 13—Im 





FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Powers of At- 
torney toreceive dividends, &c. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- 


| rupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. 8S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public No- 


tary, No. 7, Nassau-street. 
Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances,Mortgages, and other instruments affect 


| ing property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to the legal 


forms of those countries, at the same place, 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 




















Ships. Masters. | Days % Sevieg from | Days o Sailing from 
New York. } Averpool, 

No. 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, jJan. |, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, eae 16, Oct. 16 
4. Roscoe, Rogers, es 8, “24, “% 24, & 24° 
3. Canada, Wilson, “16, “ 16, “ 16,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
2. Shefheld, Hackstaff, | “24, “ 24, “ 24) * glu gl wg” 
3. Pacific, R. L. Waite/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, ~ fw | oo” e.F 24, 
1, South Amenca, |Marshall, “16, “ 16, “ 16,!April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, a a a oe ee 
1. North America, |Macy, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,} “ 16, “ 16, 16, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, omy 8 * Of. Y MM ge 4 Bg. 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,May 1, Sept. 1,Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham, a a ae oe ee S 
3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, — se mh ar | ee er es 24, 
1. Caledonia, Graham, eh, bette. ates. June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. f1, 

“ 





2. Virginian, Harris, “24, ° 26° Ba 8, * 8 &. 

Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cetrns, Creary & Co. 

No. | and 3, Old Uive.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa!l street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood a i Tricable, and Sami. Hicke & Sonr.— No, 4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 

New-York. Havre. 
No. |. France, E. Funk, Dee, l, April i. Aug. 1,\Jan. 24,May 24, Sept.24 
. Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8, “ 8) “ &)Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. i, 
. Francois Ist, W.W. Pell) “16, “16, *16) * 8, “@ @ & 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, “24, “24, “24) “* 16, * 16, “ 16, 
. New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,| “ 24, “ 24, * 24, 
. Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “* 8 “ 8, “ 8/Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
Manchester, Weiderholdti “ 16, “ 16, *16) * 8 * gg @ & 
. New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 16, 16, * 16, 
. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1} “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 








Ships. 
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. Charlemagne, Pierce, =~ he SG, 8April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
, New Ship, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 “ 8, “ 8, “ 8, 
. Poland, Richardson,| “* 24, “ 24, “24, “ 16, % “s * M, 
. Erie, J. Funk, '/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,] “ 24, % 24° « 24° 
i Albany, Hawkins, i +s By May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, re ee oo = a *- & = & 
4. Henri IV J. Castoff. oo, "“ “Mi * 6, * 6, * 16, 


Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 

Quesnel, L’Aine 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co. 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 

Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living- 

ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whatlock, Jr., 46 South-street. , 
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